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It’s very quiet on Cape Cod in the early morning. An 
early-rising quail or two may call, “Bob White,” but for the 
most part the only sounds are the wind and the sea. And 
if you wander out, a little after sunrise, it’s not likely that 
you'll see a living soul. A few bass-fishermen on the ocean 
beaches, maybe; but along the north shore where the 
surf is gentle, no one at all. 

One morning last summer I was walking on the highlands 
east of Dennis. On the path I took you have to make an 
effort to see the beach below you: Water and sky are 
there, and an edge of dune-grass between. After a bit I 
came to a spot that is higher than most, and I stood look- 
ing out at the sea, silver-blue in the early horizontal light. 
The world was absolutely quiet: Not even a seagull cried. 
And I felt an intense aloneness, as if I were the only person 
in existence. 

Then, as naturally as if the sound were a part of the 
silence, someone I could not see began to whistle, down 
below me on the beach. Thin and clear, the melody came 
up across the headland. Recognition pierced me. It was the 
old tune to “For All the Saints’—not Vaughan Williams’s 
mighty march, but the equally noble and far more associa- 
tive Sarum... 

From earth’s wide bounds, 
From ocean’s farthest coast. . . . 


I wasn’t alone. I was part of something the invisible 
whistler was part of. Here was the music of mutuality, the 
language of communion. From my stand on the bluff, I 
began to whistle, too. The same tune. The same message.’ 
We finished the stanza, and it seemed right to stop. We™ 
never saw each other. We didn’t need to. 

I wasn’t alone. Nor need anybody be—while the strong 
4es of Christian love still bind. “Where two or three are 
gathered . . . , there am I, 


—LockKHART AMERMAN 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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Should Women Be 
\rdained to the Ministry?’ 
Yebate Continues 











The debate on the question “Should 
omen Be Ordained to the Ministry?” 
the PRESBYTERIAN Lire issue of No- 
ember 26, 1955, deserves commenda- 
on for its stimulus to the thinking of 
ur Church. . Congratulations to 
RESBYTERIAN LiFe for its apparently 
ew policy of presenting both sides of 
mtroversial questions. It is both a 














































° holesome and helpful contribution to 
ealthy Presbyterian procedure. . . . 
KERMIT E. PRINCE 
Director, Sharon Larger Parish 
Enfield, Illinois 
To keep the record straight, reader 
rince may be interested to know that 
ther controversial topics discussed in 
- An BrespyTertan Lire include: “I Don't 
rthe Ho to Church,” by N. E. Thomas, and 
And §fhomas Belongs in Church,” by Pres- 
that Byter, January 8, 1949; “Must Christians 
cean pe Pacifists?” February 4, 1950; “When 
the War Justified?” November 25, 1950, 
anuary 6, February 3 and 17, 1951; 
ai Overture H” (on increasing the respon- 
vase ibilities and membership of the Gen- 
, al Council), January 20, February 8, 
are 951; “Overture A” (on marriage and 
bit I iworce), January 5, February 2, 1952; 
ook- BAre We Drifting Toward Rome?” Au- 
ight. Bust 8, 1953; “We Are Not Drifting 
riel. Moward Rome,” September 19, 1953; 
rson d “Letter to Presbyterians,” eleven is- 
wes between November 28, 1953, and 
the ppugust 7, 1954. 
bite In keeping with our not-so-new pol- 
of publishing opposing viewpoints 
ame : ; : 
 - controversial questions, the editors 
ft " e devoting the major portion of this 
mS$ @Sounding Board” to quotations from a 
Chat » of the many letters we have received |' 
bommenting upon the debate between 
e Reverend John E. Burkhart and the 
Reverend John D. Craig.—Tue EDITORS 
ible Dr. Robert E. Speer, one of the great 
the @Phristians of our time, had strong con- 
t, I @ictions as to the ordination of women. 
ge. . His ideas on the subject are devel- 
We’ @pped in a chapter of his forthcoming 
biography,* from which I quote the fol- 
ong ae fing paragraphs written by Dr. Speer 
enty-five years ago: 
. No one can read the Gospel and the 
Book of Acts and find there any evidence 
Mt the sabjugation or subordination of 
women. They were in the company of 
ihe Disciples; they shared in the work 
‘A Man Sent from God; a Biography of Robert 
—. E. Speer, by W. Reginald Wheelér:*Fleming H. 
7) l Co. (Publication date: March, 1956). 
» & 
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What is a Protestant? 
a Catholic? 


a Jew? 







LOOK Magazine Photo 


At last — in permanent book form 
for your library — the widely acclaimed 
Look Magazine articles that answer every question about 


THE RELIGIONS OF AMERICA 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


What Is a BAPTIST? 
by William B. Lipphard 
What Is a CATHOLIC? 
by John Cogley 
What Is a coperian 
SCIENTIST 
by George Chenane 


“CONGREGATIONALIST? 
y Douglas Horton 
Who Are the eines of Christ? 
by James E. Craig 
What Is an EPISCOPALIAN? 
by W. Norman Pittenger 
Who Are JEHOVAH’S 
WITNESSES? 
by Milton G. Henschel 
What Is a JEW? 
by Morris N. Kertzer 
What Is a LUTHERAN? 
by G. Elson Ruf 
What Is a METHODIST? 
by Ralph W. Sockman 
What Isa MORMON N? 
By Richard L. Evans 
What Is a PRESBYTERIAN? 
by John S. Bonnell 
What Is a PROTESTANT? 
by Henry P. Van Dusen 
What Is a QUAKER? 
by Richmond P. Miller 
What Is a 7TH DAY ADVENTIST? 
by Arthur S. Marwell 
What is a UNITARIAN 
by Karl M. Chworowsky 
What is a AGNOSTIC? 
by Bertrand Russell 
Can a Scientist Believe in God? 
by Warren Weaver 
64 Million Americans Do Not Go to 
Church: What DO They Believe? 
by Jerome Nathanson 
Pius EIGHT appendices containing 
statistics on church membership 
in the U..S., a summary of doc- 
trines and beliefs, sociological data 
on the various religious groups, 
and much more. 





UST WHAT are the doctrines of the various religious 
J groups from Episcopalians, Mormons and ortho- 
dox Jews to Seventh Day Adventists, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians on matters ranging from the Trinity to 


Birth Control? How many members has each 
denomination? Where do they live? How do 
they worship? What Holy Days do they 
observe, and why? How do the various 
groups differ from each other? What is the 
position of each on intermarriage, divorce? 
What lies behind the rise in church attend- 
ance by 90,000,000 in the past four years? 
And what about the 64,000,000 Americans 
who don’t go to any church? 


All Questions Answered by 
an Eminent Authority 


Questions like those above and many 
more are answered fully and authoritatively 
in an important new book, THE RELIGIONS 
OF AMERICA, edited by Leo Rosten. Each of 
the chapters has been revised and checked 
by officials of the religious group it de- 
scribes. And a great. deal of new material 
has been added. 

Undoubtedly the most complete volume 
ever published that covers and compares 
all of the major religious groups in the 
United States today, this book belongs in 
every family library. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Simply mail the coupon below and we will 
send the book for FREE EXAMINATION. If not 
delighted, return the book within ten days and 
pay nothing. Otherwise keep it and we will bill 
you only $3.50, plus postage, as payment in full. 
Write today to: SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. 83, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

If you prefer the paper bound edition enclose 
$1.00 for each copy ordered. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. ?. 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 


Please send me a copy of your new ; Raat ‘THE RELIGIONS OF AMERICA, in the edition checked 
below. If I am not completely satisfied that it is the most complete and authoritative book on the 
religious groups in America today I will return it within ten days and owe you nothing. Otherwise 
I will send you $3.50, plus postage, as full payment. 


(] Regular Cloth Edition, $3.50 (Bill me) 


(_] Paper Bound Edition, $1.00 (Payment Enclosed) 





(Please print) 





Zone State 





City 


SAVE POSTAGE gy oy Check here if you ENCLOSE payment for $3.50 cloth edition 
WITH this WE 


pay postage. Same 10-day return-for-refund privilege. 
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SOUNDING BOARD (Continued) 
and friendship of Christ; they were 
present at the giving of the Great Com- 
mand; women were among the creatures 
to be evangelized and were assuredly 
counted among the evangelists. The re- 
markable fact about the Gospels and the 
Acts is that they take for granted the 
place and part of women; all the ideals 
and obligations and privileges and en- 
dowments of the Gospels are for ‘man- 
kind,’ for men and women alike. There 
are no sex discriminations or distinctions 
whatsoever. Christ laid down no rules 
for women as separate from men. In 
other religions there is special teaching 
about women. Only in the religion of 
Christ is this special teaching absent. 
There is not one set of virtues for 
women and another for men... . 

“The Church needs today all that 
women can bring into it. If there are 
women who, as elders, evangelists, or as 
ordained ministers, can serve the Church 
better than the men to whom otherwise 
the Church would be confined, the 
Church ought to be free to command 
their service. There will be such women. 
Probably there will not be as many as 
the Church needs. The fear that if the 
whole work of the Church is opened to 
women they will crowd gut men, so that 
men will withdraw from the work and 
leave it to women, is a groundless fear. 
There will be a great gain in making 
men and women equal. The door will 
be fully open to all that women can give 
and do.” —WituiaM N. WysHaM 
Secretary, Office of Literature and Pro- 
motion, Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. N.Y., N.Y. 


« The “No” side of the debate .. . 
is Scripturally unsound, intellectually 
careless, and just poor stuff. If the 
Church should follow such persuasion 
—Brethren, we need the women. 
—Dona.p E. ZIMMERMAN 
Executive Secretary, Presbytery of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 


« ... The writer of the article “No” has 
everything in his favor to support his 
argument as I see it. He has very strong 
proofs based on the Bible, on logic, and 
on the practical point of view. .. . 
—REGINALDO BARTOLINI 
Pastor, Italian Presbyterian Church 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


« In telling of “the poverty of Scriptural 
authority in supporting this overture,” 
Brother Craig effectively illustrates the 
poverty of Scriptural authority against 
the overture. . . . 

The mention of Jezebel is prepos- 
terous. If she is an argument against or- 
daining women, then every man tyrant 
in the Bible—and there are many, from 
Pharaoh, who murdered the Jewish ba- 
bies, to [those] who persecuted the 


Christians—is an argument against or 
daining men. Using this line of reaso 
ing, there are many more reasons fa 
not ordaining men than for not ordai 
ing women... . 
—NorMaAN A. RIEDES 

Pastor, Island Creek and Pleasant Hi 
Presbyterian Churches, Toronto, Ohic 


« [Mr. Craig] uses Ruth 1:16-17 t 


prove that women should be submissive 


and follow the lead of their husbanc 
Ruth is addressing her mother-in-law 
Perhaps a psychologist could [detect i 
Ruth’s words] a willingness to be sub 
missive to her husband, but I feel [use o 
this Bible passage] is a weak attempt ty 
support a claim. . 
—Mrs. WiLiiAM R. SIMMERMACHE! 
Shaker Heights, Ohit 


« ... To search the Bible for statement 

confirming or denying ordination 
hardly valid. Both the learned [authors 
know that ordination such as we know 
was not instituted by Christ, but co 
ceived by men as an aid in governin 
the Church... . —Bos Car 
Church School Superintendes 
Westminster Presbyterian Chure 
Joliet, Illino 


« John D. Craig mentions expedien 
as his fourth argument against ordina 
tion of women. Was not church organi 
zation, at the beginning, expediency 
Jesus never ordered any of his followe 
to become pastors, elders, or deacon: 
Though his command to Christianiz 
the world was given to men, wome 
missionaries under his guidance ha 
obeyed it with phenomenal success. Hat 
the Master fulfilled the expectation con 
cerning his reappearance at the end 0 
that age, there is every reason to belie 
that the expediency for creating w 
developed later to be the Christian min 
istry with its bishops and presbyte 
would never have arisen. We are bound 
therefore, at this late date, to refer 
what is known as “the spirit of Jesus 
in deciding whether the ministry shou 
continue to be the prerogative of t 
male species only. It is a dangerous pri 
cedure to call for actual oral direg 
tives. . —R. R. WmILuia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvani 


« ... The treatise of the Reverend Joh 
D. Craig of Houston, Texas, is very ab 
handled, and I fully concur in his enti 
views on this question so important 

our Church. 

It is a sad commentary to any gre 
denomination when the time has cor 
that we have had to elect women elde 
to our church sessions, and now wome 
to full ministerial status. .. . 

—ALvin O, CaRLsé 
Pastor, Bethany Presbyterian Chur 
Minneapolis, Minnesé 

‘ (Continued on page 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER shows us a young 
man who has to hold more than a 
job to prepare for a most important 
career. He is twenty-eight-year-old 
Philip Hastings, a native of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Secure in his grasp 
is daughter Linda, two, who soon 
may have a baby brother or sister. 
In Phil’s left hand are a couple of 
the tools of his chosen profession— 
the Presbyterian ministry. At pres- 
ent, Phil is finishing his senior year 
at Western Seminary in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and serving a “rur- 
ban” church near Sewickley. For 
more about the Hastings, read Sem- 
inary Student in Contemporary 
Style (page 9). 


George T. 
Peters, the au- 
thor of a new 
series of medi- 
tations begin- 
ning in this 
first issue of 
1956, is a 
young West 
Virginian who 
really went 
West in 1951. 
That year he 
left a pastorate at First Church of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, to ac- 
cept the call of First Church, Bur- 
lingame, California. George was 
graduated from the College of 
Wooster in 1937 and from Princeton 
Seminary in 1940. He was elected 
to the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in 1949 and is at present a 
member of the Board’s executive 
and publications committees. 


George T. Peters 


J. Arthur Lazell, our January 7 
editorialist (page 8), was formerly 
news editor of Station WCAU-TV 
in Philadelphia, and is now infor- 
mation editor of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society and executive sec- 
retary in charge of the Church's 
250th anniversary celebration this 
year. 


Last year, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
brought you exclusive on-the-spot 
reports of the Presbyterian Church 
in Brazil and the Church of Scot- 
land. This year we hope to visit 
other interesting areas abroad as 
well as at home for special reports 
on what the Church is doing. The 
first of these is Beachhead at Dun- 
kirk (page 16), by Assistant Editor 
Mary Ann Gehres, who recently 
spent several weeks in Europe vaca- 
tioning and gathering information. 


January 7, 1956 
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All One Body We Lockhart Amerman 


Seminary Student in Contemporary Style Bernard Ikeler 
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former engineer, is preparing for the pastorate. 


New Faces for Old Neighborhoods 
In Chicago, Presbyterians are in the front 
line in the battle on blight. 


Beachhead at Dunkirk ; 
In the French port where armies battled in 1940, 
Foyer CIMADE is waging a peaceful offensive. 


Carl G. Karsch 
Mary Ann Gehres 16 
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“Anne Morrow Lindbergh sets certain 
vibrations in motion and leaves it 
to the sensitive ear to pick them up.” 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Stake Your Claim in Friendship 
Frontiers, 1956-57. A booklet de- 
scribing the Friendship Frontiers 
program and listing the fifty-seven 
special projects for children and 
youth. Free. 


@ The Christ of the Korean Heart, 
by Archibald Campbell. Stories of 
Korean Christians under the stress 
of war. Dr. Campbell, a veteran mis- 
sionary, depicts their heroism, faith, 
prayer-life, and evangelistic fervor 
with insight and humor. A fine book 
for both pastors and lay people. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


@ Man for the Time, by Edith J. 
Agnew. A new Missionary Biog- 
raphy No. 4, featuring Joseph A. 
Poncel, superintendent of Ganado 
Mission to the Navaho and Hopi. 
Adapted from Poncel of Tucson. 5c. 


@ Cowpoke Preacher. Missionary 
Biography No. 20 on Sunday-school 
missionary Roger Sherman, based 
on articles from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
and Christian Herald. 5c. 


@ The Zone Plan. This plan for 
improving the fellowship and the 
effectiveness of a congregation 
provides help for an overworked 
minister, as well as unlimited op- 
portunities for lay participation. 2c. 


@ Older Persons in the Home. The 
latest leaflet in the series, “The 
Christian Family Faces Crisis.” 
Primarily a piece for the pastor to 
give when counseling on problems 
related to an older person’s home 
life. 5c. 


@ But How Much? A special leaf- 
let suggesting worthy motivations 
for giving to the Church. Answers 
the question: “How much should 
I give?” Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, I, 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif, 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 








MEDITATION 





This We Believe 


A series of meditations 
by George T. Peters 
based on the central tenets of the Christian faith. 


1. God Is Our Father 

2. God’s Truth in the Bible 

3. Christ Is Our Savior 
Fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
The Holy Catholic Church 
The Forgiveness of Sins 
The Life Everlasting 


I. God Is Our Father 


N effusive lady, on meeting a well- 
known minister, beamed and asked, 


“Now, Doctor, tell me all about God.” 


The philosopher Voltaire, widely 
known as an infidel, once raised his hat 
as a religious procession passed. “What!” 
exclaimed a friend, “vou acknowledging 
God?” To which Voltaire replied, “We 
salute, but we do not speak.” 

Somewhere in between those two 
points of view most of us are ranged. No 
man can tell us, nor can we ever know 
all about God. Since God is God, we can 
begin to know only what he chooses to 
reveal of himself. Let no man tell you 
that he is the final authority on who or 
what God is or God is not. Even Paul 
could but say, “Now we see through a 
glass, darkly.” 

But neither can we be satisfied to 
salute but not speak. No nodding ac- 
quaintance with God will suffice, Our 
little lives are beaten and buffeted; we 
want to know that there is someone, 
someone in all this turbulent world, in 
all this vast universe, who cares, cares 
mightily, cares savingly. We cannot 
stand to go on facing the unintelligible. 
We want a clue—something that will 
give meaning and purpose and hope. 

But having said that, we cannot start 
off to prove God. God is not a mathe- 
matical equation. God is not to be found 
at the end of a philosophical theorem. 
In George Bernard Shaw’s play, The 
Doctor's Dilemma, Dr. Ridgeon says 
with a kind of haughty superiority, “The 
soul is an organ I have not come across 
in the course of my anatomical work.” 
It has been suggested that a proper 
reply to the doctor might be, “No, and 
when you are dead and they examine 
you, they will find no trace of your pas- 
sion for medical research.” 


We will not prove God. We are in- 
debted to science, but science is our 
servant, not our master. It speaks of 


what it knows, but of what it does no 
know, it must be silent. God speaks 
the heart and soul of man, and His word 
cannot be measured on the scale, n 
his spirit captured in the test tube. 
Yet while there are no ways of pro 
ing him, there are evidences. We do se 
the outskirts of his ways. Macneil 
Dixon has said that had he been prese 
at the birth of this planet and some 
archangel had told him that the blazing 
mass he was watching—this whirlpoe 
of unbelievable fire, with its heat « 
roughly fifty million degrees, this side 
show of celestial fireworks—was on i 
way to cool and be the cradle of empire 
and civilizations; that it was on its wa 
to boasting the Parthenon and Miche 
angelo, and would find room for such 
things as music and mathematics; ths 


it would feel the tug-of-war of optimists 


and pessimists; that it would admit th 
arrival of Homers and Beethovens and 
Luthers and Lincolns, he would hav 
listened respectfully, but he would have 
determined never to talk again with 4 
demented, deranged angel. It was all 
impossible. And yet it happened. 


And how explain Albert Schweitzer 
turning his back on the fame and ac 
claim of Europe and plunging into the 
dark forests of Africa to knit broken 
bodies and touch with gentle fingers the 
ravages of disease. Why does he, why 
does any man, do a thing like that? Or 
why does another virtually bury him 
self in a laboratory seeking a cure for 
leukemia? Not for fame or money. There 
are easier ways to come by these. Can 
it be that something deep inside him 
is stirred and moved, something he does 
not even understand himself but which 
commands him and will not let him rest 
while people die helplessly? 

Do you see? We cannot prove God, 
but there are evidences which keep 
haunting us, which will not be dis 
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missed with an easy shrug of the shoul- 
ders. And the Bible begins just there. 
It does not start off as you might expect 
it to. It does not say, “Let us summarize 
the arguments for God”; or “now as to 
the question whether there exists a God 
or not”; or anything of the kind. Rather, 
it goes right to the heart of things with 
one bold stride, “In the beginning God.” 
Hence, Jesus, when he came, never 
stopped to prove God but to do some- 
thing better—to reveal God. 


How then are we to think of God? 
As a Father, said Jesus. Before Jesus 
came, men had thought of God mainly 
as Creator, or as the Righteous Judge 
of men and of nations. And God is all 
of that. But men cannot know God on 
any intimate terms if they think of him 
as one afar off, aloof from their daily 
problems, the struggle and the toil, the 
joys and sorrows, which make up life 
on our human terms. Jesus brought God 
very close, advising us to address him, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” And 
again, “If ye then . . . know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is 
in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him?” It was not that the men to 
whom he was speaking did not believe 
in God. They did. But this concept, this 
revelation of the nature and character of 
God opened to them new vistas of un- 
derstanding and faith. Think of it—the 
God who was before anything was, the 
God whom our poor minds can only 
dimly perceive, this God can be not only 
understood but addressed in terms 
of the most intimate word in the lan- 
guage—Father. 


I fully believe that our obvious lack 
of faith, our fears and uncertainties and 
despairs, are the result of our failure to 
understand and know God as Father. 
But if we can really believe in God as 
Jesus said we must, as Father, then we 
will know that a father—a good father 
—is interested in each of his children, 
one by one; what troubles them, what 
hurts them, what is wrong for them, 
what is good for them. If we believe in 
that God, the God and Father of Jesus, 
we will have a new sense of security, a 
deep and genuine peace of mind and se- 
curity which nothing, nothing, ulti- 
mately can shake. 

But there is another side to father- 
hood. It isn’t all comfort and assurance, 
necessary as they are. Because God is 
God and because he is our heavenly 
Father—he puts demands upon us. He 
does not just pat us on the head, as it 
were, and tell us to run along and be as 
good as we can and no matter if we 
aren't. He expects of us honor and integ- 
rity and a measuring up. There are laws 
in God's household; there are principles. 
We do not run roughshod over him, do- 
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ing as we please, acting as if we had 
never known any better. 

Do you believe it? If you're inclined 
to doubt it, read again that parable of 
the Prodigal. The love of that father 
waiting for his boy off there in a far 
country—that love was never in doubt. 
What was in doubt was the boy’s readi- 
ness to admit his folly. He was hungry 
not only for bread but for love. He suf- 
fered not because his father punished 
him but because his own stubborn will 
and his own blind pride beat him in 
soul and conscience. God is the Father 
in the parable you know. And the son? 
Does anyone have to tell you who he is? 


You see, this conception of God as 
Father is a two-sided thing. It can mean 
for us—as we will—love and security and 
forgiveness and a sense of strength and 
joy; or it can mean loneliness, an agon- 
ized conscience, heartache, and the 
years slipping by with no purpose and 
no meaning, just days strung out in a 
row like fence posts. But God is the 
same God either way. We cannot, in 
justice, complain to him if we choose to 
ignore him or flaunt him. He’s always 
there, waiting. But we make the choice. 

God is our Father: This we must, 
this we can believe. 

And what of those things which come 
upon us in which we have no choice— 
the tragic, seemingly senseless things— 
a sudden illness, some infirmity, the un- 
timely death of a loved one. Where does 
our belief in God the Father fit into 
these experiences? 


There are two things we can know 
at the least. First, God shares in your 
grief, your sorrow, your pain; suffers 
with you just as a good parent suffers 
with and for a child. For if God is a 
Father and you are his child, it follows 
that any suffering you have to face in 
this world is his suffering, too. Anything 
that hurts you hurts God, and any fur- 
nace of trouble that is heated for you is 
much more heated for him. If you will 
agonize for a child of yours, does it not 
follow that the God of infinite love, of 
boundless mercy and compassion, will 
agonize for you? 

And this—that God can and will re- 
deem your experience, no matter how 
bitter it may be. For God is not just the 
God of sunny days and happy moments 
and blithe spirits. He is the God of dark 
hours and fretful days, the God who 
goes down into the pit of our loneliness 
and despair to rescue us. He is the God 
who can transform every experience, 
whether of sickness or of health, 
whether of adversity or prosperity, into 
one which will bring us closer to him- 
self. As the Apostle said, “All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God”; then added that nothing can 
“separate us from the love of God.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By J. ArrHur LAZELL 





HE discussions that have taken place in connection 
Tih the White House Conference on Education are 
important to Presbyterians. It is a Presbyterian tradition 
to support the right of the individual to be educated. And 
each individual must be given equal opportunity to develop. 
But in the use of public funds to aid all schools, Presbyte- 
rians settled the issue for themselves long ago, while keep- 
ing a wise view of the value of general education. 

As early as 1717, when the Church needed ministers 
desperately, the first presbytery ordered one David Evans 
to cease preaching among the Welsh of the Great Valley 
of eastern Pennsylvania because he lacked sufficient edu- 
cation. 

Around 1730, the Reverend William Tennent, Sr., 
opened the Log College at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, to 
train Presbyterian ministers. The establishment of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey—now Princeton University—in 1746-47 
by the Reverend Jonathan Dickinson was another proof of 
the value Presbyterians placed on education. 

Almost all of the missionaries who crossed river, plain, 
and mountain to spread the gospel over the land of young 
America took with them a fervor for spreading education, 
and they spread it by opening schools on almost every level. 


Presbyterians, of course, have not been the only ones 
to appreciate the value of education, but they have been 
consistent in their approach to the subject. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, one of the Church’s leading 
laymen launched a drive to establish parochial schools 
among Presbyterians. The effort failed, primarily because 
the Church did not seek public funds for support. The 
Church encouraged the formation of such schools, but ad- 
vised the sponsors to seek only private financial backing. 

In 1881, the General Assembly’s special committee on 
education made the position of the Presbyterian Church 
very clear: “ . . . It is hardly possible, and it were hardly 
desirable, if possible, for our Church to establish a system 
of parochial schools. The State has come to have chief 
charge of primary education, and though this education 
is essentially secular, it is pursued while the children are 
still under the constant influence of home and church and 
Sabbath school. . . .” 

The position of the Church with respect to general edu- 
cation and use of public funds for parochial schools is 
sound precedent for rejecting any present-day demand for 
the use of public funds to support parochial schools. 

For many, the phrase “separation of Church and State” 
has been a sufficient guidepost for knowing the direction 
Presbyterians should take. As the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States declares, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . . ” 

Unfortunately, separation of Church and State can be 


Public Funds Are for Public Schools 


a pitfall for the unsuspecting, for there is an area of inter-— 


relation between the two: the tax laws of the states, the 


corporation laws, the use of the courts to adjudicate mat- ” 


ters that involve churches, to name only a few areas of 
contact. And because of this inter-relation, some argue that 
the separation of Church and State is gradually and properly 
disappearing. 


Nothing could be further from the truth. There is a 
vital area in which we believe Church and State must re- 


main separate. No Church can become, directly or in-— 


directly, officially or unofficially, the special beneficiary 
of the State. Because of the very nature and size and extent 
of the parochial school system of the Roman Catholic 
Church, use of public funds for its school system would 
provide it with such special benefits. 

The Roman Catholic journal, The Catholic World, wrote 
in April, 1955, that “in the matter of erecting new school 
buildings, it is obvious that American children are entitled 
to benefits of public-welfare legislation regardless of race, 
creed, or color.” And so they are. That is a tradition fol- 
lowed’ by the Presbyterian Church. But as used by The 
Catholic World, it is an argument to attract the sympathy 
of unsuspecting Protestants. 

But the question of race, color, and creed is not the 
basic issue in arguing the use of publie funds for parochial 
schools. Putting the matter simply, Presbyterians do not 
believe that it is proper, wise, or constitutional to use pub- 
lic funds to support schools where one form of Christianity 
is taught to the exclusion of others. 

No one can deny that there is a great need for more 
public schools and more public-school teachers. The dis- 
parity between need and supply is a shame and a proper 
concern of all Christians. But the occasion is no time to 
gain public funds to support a partisan educational system. 

One argument in support of using public funds for 
parochial schools is that although the United States has a 
religious heritage, public schools are secular and irreligious. 
The latter accusation is open to some discussion. But it is 
not the task of the public schools to indoctrinate their stu- 
dents with one form of religion or another. That is the task 
of the Church and the home. 


It is also true that parents of children who attend paro- 
chial schools must support the parochial systems and still 
pay taxes to support the public schools, It is a matter of 
duty for all U.S. citizens to pay taxes levied for the public 
good. But paying for private education is a matter of 
choice. 

Finally, it should be remembered that while it is our 
responsibility to state the truth as we understand it about 
diverting public funds from their proper use, it is also a 
responsibility to do so in a spirit sof Christian love. 
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Student Philip Hastings (right) asks Professor David Freedman to elucidate a difficult point in Old Testament theology. 
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Seminary Student in 
Contemporary Style 


Philip Hastings, a husband, father, 


January 8 will be observed through- 
out the Church as Seminary Sunday, a 
day for Presbyterians to remind them- 
tlves that the future of our faith de- 
pends in large measure upon each gen- 
eration’s sending many of its best young 
men into the ministry. As the Reverend 
Sherman Skinner put.it, “we need min- 
ters so trained and so able to hear the 
Word of God that they can break the 
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and former engineer, is preparing for the pastorate 


By BERNARD IKELER 
Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


hold of nameless things and pointless ac- 
tion and lift men’s eyes to an overarch- 
ing purpose.” 

To acquaint readers better with the 
nature of the preparation for the minis- 
try, we introduce here a seminary stu- 
dent and picture his life at Western 
Theological Seminary as he is trained 
to assume the responsibilities of a Pres- 
byterian pastor. —THE EDITORS 


I May, Philip M. Hastings will be 
graduated from Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh and will become 
full-time pastor of a 200-member church 
—Fairmount Presbyterian—at Sewickley, 
a_ rural-residential community about 
fifteen miles northwest of the city. 

“If you'd told me that ten years ago, 
I'd have laughed at you,” Phil says. “Me 


—a minister? Fantastic.” 
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After long Sunday at Fairmount Church, where he is student pastor, Phil leaves adult study group at 9:30 for fifteen-m 
drive back to seminary. From ten o’clock into the wee small hours, he’ll be studying assignments for Monday’s classe 


Ten years ago, Phil was a senior in 
Baltimore’s technical high school, Poly- 
technic Institute. Just ahead of him lay 
a stint in the Navy, then four years in a 
college of engineering, and after that— 
he thought—a career as an engineer. 

“Being anything else never entered 
my mind,” Phil says. “My father is an 
M.I.T. graduate and plant engineer for 
Lever Brothers in Baltimore. I suppose 
[ got the idea from him. . . . I wasn’t 
interested in anything else. Except foot- 
ball and girls—a girl, Doris.” 

Doris and Phil started going together 
when they were in high school. They've 
been married five and a half vears now, 
have a daughter, Linda, who’s twenty 
months old. 

“I wanted to be a metallurgist because 
they’re now among the key men in the 
business of bigger and better machines,” 
Phil recalls. “If you want a faster jet, a 
rocket to the moon . . . you have to de- 
velop a better metal. It wasn’t just the 
glamour or the importance. It was the 
idea of turning abstract theory into a 
smooth-functioning machine.” 

Phil came out of the Navy in the late 
autumn of 1947, with a rating of elec- 
tronics technician, second class—and a 
“feeling of numbness, emptiness.” He 
explains: “I have nothing against the 
Navy. In fact, it taught me a lot of elec- 
tronics. But I'd hit a spiritual low.” 

A member of Faith Presbyterian 
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Church in Baltimore from the age of 
twelve, Phil had always considered “re- 
ligion okay for a couple of hours on Sun- 
day.” Now it occurred to him that 
Christianity might have values he had 
not yet discovered. At Doris’s sugges- 
tion, he went to hear Billy Graham. 
Several days later, Phil attended a meet- 
ing arranged by a Christian student 
group. 

“I began to see that I'd never been 
anything but a very nominal Christian,” 
Phil says. 

In the fall of 1948, he entered Johns 
Hopkins University and began “grind- 
ing away at engineering.” He didn’t have 
time for the arts or philosophy. “Just the 
sciences—so-called secrets of life,” he 
says. 

It crossed Phil’s mind that he ought 
to get into some kind of Christian serv- 
ice—maybe the ministry. “But I decided 
this was simply a passing enthusiasm,” 
he says. “I figured it’d go away.” 

During his senior vear, a special study 
assignment brought him into contact 
with one of the most brilliant men on 
the university’s faculty. “This man knew 
practically everything,” Phil says. “He’d 
played a part in the invention of the 
proximity fuse. He knew vibrations, dy- 
namics, music. . 

“One day, we got to talking about 
something besides metallurgy. Somehow 
we got around to the proximity fuse. He 


said he felt that men like himself—1 
with great scientific knowledge—we 
under some kind of moral responsibilit 
But he didn’t know what. . . . Somethin 
was missing inside them. . . . 

“This burned into my mind,” P 
says. 

Phil couldn’t get rid of the idea thi 
he ought to become a minister. B 
never one to quit in the middle of a pr 
gram, he ground away at engineeril 
until he’d finished it.. Then he spent ; 
extra year at Johns Hopkins studvi 
languages and arts, to prepare for sem 
inary. 

Phil figures that if he were a met 
lurgist, he’d probably be making abe 
$5,000 a year now. As student pastor 
Fairmount Presbyterian—where he 
served since December, 1953—his sala 
is $2,750. And he has no other income 
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gets no scholarship assistance. 

He and Doris insist they have not 
experienced any particular financial 
pinch at Western. “We're comfortable, 
and we can pay our bills,” Doris says. 
They have a small four-room apartment 
in Lowrie Hall, as do six other seminary 
couples with children. The rent is $40 a 
month. They shop at the local super- 
market, and food costs them about 
$60.00 a month. 

“We're buying the sewing machine on 
time,” Doris says. “I made the curtains,” 
she adds, pointing to the living-room 
windows. “I’m going to make a few 
dresses for myself and for Linda.” The 
Hastings also have to meet the monthly 
installments on their second-hand 1952 
Dodge station wagon. 

Doris frowns, trying to come up with 
some sort of financial embarrassment. 
“Oh, yes—the laundry,” she laughs. 
“There’s a laundry in the basement of 
Lowrie Hall, and you put a quarter in 
the washer for every washer load. With 
Linda in diapers, I call this a financial 
embarrassment.” 

The Hastings really do have a time 
shortage, however. Phil spends an aver- 
age of four hours a day in class, more 
than that in studying. He sings in the 
seminary quartet, until recently played 
on the football and basketball teams, 
chairs a committee of the student pres- 
bytery. One night a week, he leads a 
youth club at United Presbyterian Com- 
munity House near the campus. 

At Fairmount Presbyterian, Phil con- 
ducts a young people’s society and 
discussion group for adults, teaches in 
the Sunday church school—and preaches 
the Sunday morning sermon, of course. 
Members of his congregation say that he 
is especially conscientious about making 
pastoral visits. 

“I'm spreading myself too thin,” he 
says. The people in his church have 
nothing but praise for his sermons, how- 
ever, and Dean Frank Dixon McCloy 
notes that Phil is sixth from the top of 
his class scholastically. 

Doris, too, has a filled-to-the-brim 
schedule. She gets up when Phil does, 
at 7:45 a.m. Breakfast over, she piles 
Phil’s arms with books and laundry—he 
puts the latter in the washer on his way 
to class. About thirty minutes later, Doris 
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Doris Hastings reads bedtime story to 20-month-old Linda. Doris and Philip, 
married five years, say seminary years have brought problems, but no hardships. 


runs the things through the dryer, then 
irons them. 

Blonde, blue-eyed Linda is a cherub. 
Nevertheless, she pulls her toys and 
books out of the big red box in the liv- 
ing room and scatters them over the 
floor. She talks like a magpie, won't .go 
to bed until Doris has read her a story. 

“My day is like any young mother’s,” 
Doris says. “And I do the sort of things 
other seminary wives do. I belong to the 
wives’ club—we meet once a month with 
faculty wives for advice on being mar- 
ried to a minister, And at the church, I 
teach in the children’s department and 
have charge of the nursery roll.” 

With both time and money tightly 
budgeted, the Hastings can’t do much 
entertaining. But they occasionally have 
two or three other couples in for supper, 
and at lunch-time on Wednesdays sev- 
eral commuting seminarians stop by for 
coffee. “We aren’t exactly lonely,” Doris 
says. 

The Hastings deny that they have 
had to make sacrifices. “We don’t get to 
see much of our families in Baltimore,” 
Doris points out. “And since the apart- 
ments here are already furnished, we 
had to store most of our things—includ- 
ing the baby-grand piano, which I played 
a little.” 

“And I had to give up my tropical 
fish,” Phil says. “The water here killed 
them.” 

Moreover, the Hastings’ household 
has been singularly free of crises. Linda 


arrived in routine fashion and has never 
been seriously ill. The water pipes in 
Lowrie Hall don’t freeze, and the roof 
doesn’t leak. 

Fairmount Presbyterian has not had * 

full-time pastor for five years. Until 
recently, the size of the congregation has 
meant a real financial handicap. But the 
community has begun to grow—Pitts- 
burgh is spreading out. Thus, Fairmount 
Presbyterian has also begun to find new 
strength. 

“We've struggled along for years, and 
now our main problems are growing 
pains,” members of the session state. 
“More Communion glasses, more hym- 
nals, more envelopes. A few months ago, 
George Hunt—one of our members, a 
carpenter—cut down.a tree on his prop- 
erty and built us a Communion table 
and chancel rails. Not too long ago, 
thirty of us painted the Sunday-school 
room in. two or three hours.” 

The congregation is building a $17,- 
000 manse—a three-bedroom, spilt-level 
house with a fine view and an acre of 
land. “We can’t have a pastor if we 
don’t have a manse,” the session says. 
“And we do want a pastor. 

“In particular, we want Philip Hast- 
ings. We like what he’s done with the 
choir. He’s revived the young people's 
society, and it’s growing. He’s started 
the adult discussion group—he'll discuss 
anything, no holds barred. We like his 
democratic leadership. With Phil 
as pastor, we think we can build up this 
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church so that it can really serve this 
community.” 

Dr. Jarvis M. Cotton, Western’s vice- 
president and director of field work, 
says: “I attended a Communion serv- 
ice in Fairmount recently. The church 
was filled to capacity. I talked-to both 
young people and adults, and I heard 
not one negative word about Hastings.” 

Phil admits that he arrived at Wes- 
tern with a chip on his shoulder, “I fig- 
ured I'd had a_ better-than-average 
intellectual training at Hopkins,” he 
says, “and I thought that in my personal 
wrestlings I'd worked out most of the 
important spiritual questions. I asked 
bait questions—giving the profs a little 
help, you know.” 

But the chip is gone, Phil feels. He 
got acquainted with his fellow students. 
Western is informal and _ genuinely 
friendly—from Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
the president, right on down—“and you 
can’t be standoffish around here,” Phil 
says. “In bull sessions and in class, I lis- 

S tened to these men. They're pretty 
Phil tries a foul shot at seminary gymnasium. Until pressure of duties sharp. 
at Fairmount Church became too heavy, Phil was on football and basketball teams. “The faculty, too. They listen to your 
ideas. They set forth their ideas, but 
they don’t knock your grades off if your 
ideas happen to be different. Rubbing 
minds with these men is a tremendous 
experience. You get straightened out, 
but at the same time your own thinking 
doesn’t get crushed.” 

Phil believes that his practical training 
at Western also has been good. “You 
learn to think things through with an 
open mind—and that has practical appli- 
cations, certainly. You study Hebrew 
and Greek, I find them useful. You study 
the Bible, of course. Theology, Church 
history, church administration. You get 
lectures by men connected with the 
courts, hospitals, and other institutions.” 

Phil adds that Western has an extensive 
field-work program. The Pittsburgh area 
includes numerous churches, hence 
offers many opportunities for the semi- 
narian who wants to get practical ex- 
perience as an assistant in Christian 
education, as the leader of a youth 
group, or as a student pastor. 

When Phil graduates from Western 
in May, he already will have spent al- 
most three years at Fairmount Presbyte- 
rian. So he is not too uneasy over the 
prospect of being a full-time minister. 
“I'm not frightened at the idea,” he says. 
His lean, sensitive face tightens. “I’m 
awed, though. 

“Tm still running mostly on theory. 
I’m short on know-how, At twenty-eight, 
I’m still immature in many of the things 
that count. . . . But I’m eager to live 
with a congregation, share their hopes 
and problems. . . . I hope the church be- 

- comes a source of greater spiritual in- 

r fluence in the community. I believe 

A baritone in the seminary quartet, Phil (center) rehearses under directorship Christ speaks to men’s needs. Maybe | 
of Howard L. Ralston (at piano), instructor in sacred music at Western Seminary. can help people hear.” 
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FOR 
OLD NEIGHBORHOODS 


rs. Lillian Jordan, a mother of 
M two, has lived all her life in 

the same south-side Chicago 
neighborhood where she now teaches 
seventh grade in the public school. Re- 
calling her girlhood, she tells how the 
women used to scrub the front steps 
and pavements on their hands and knees. 
The families, mostly immigrants from 
southeastern Europe, took pride in their 
homes, keeping them freshly painted in 
friendly competition. Community spirit 
ran high, says Mrs. Jordan, adding that 
people went out of their way to speak 
with newcomers and keep friendships 
alive. 

Some twenty-odd years later, the sit- 
uation is radically different. House 
after house is badly in need of a face- 
lifting; front stoops appear never even 
to be swept; and it’s unusual if a person 
is acquainted with the family next door. 

Into a half-dozen Chicago communi- 
ties like this have come Presbyterian 
neighborhood houses, supported by 
church members through the Presbytery 
of Chicago and the Board of National 
Missions. Simply stated, much of the 
task of these institutions is to prevent a 
run-down area from becoming a slum. 
A comprehensive attack on the problem, 
however, quickly branches into more 
than a mere conservation of dwellings. 
Putting an end to teen-age crime, in- 
stalling modern street-lights, campaign- 
ing for increased school facilities, get- 
ting residents to line up for chest X-rays 
—these are but a few of the tangibles to 
be accomplished before any measure of 
success can be achieved. Ultimately, the 
goal of these programs is a rejuvenation 
of community spirit, a public sentiment 
that this neighborhood is where people 
want to, rather than have to, live. 
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Text and Photographs 
By CARL G. KARSCH 


Three Presbyterian centers—Howell 
House, Firman House, and Jones Me- 
morial Center—typify what Chicagoans 
are coming to expect from similar insti- 
tutions. 

Pilsen Neighbors, one of whose lead- 
ers is Mrs. Jordan, came into existence 
two years ago with the help of Howell 
House. The Reverend Jon L. Regier, 
head resident of Howell, began by 
urging residents to organize pressure on 
the police to end a wave of hold-ups 
and petty thefts. This problem solved, 
the new group went on to add members 
and committees, each responsible for 
dealing with one phase of community 
life. More than 250 persons are cur- 
rently part of Pilsen Neighbors, named 
for the city in Bohemia from which 
many of the earlier people came. 

Thawing out a five-year freeze on 
home-improvement loans became the 
first assignment for the conservation 
committee, largest of the groups. Only 
one of nine lending institutions had 
been extending credit locally; the 
rest were investing in new  subur- 
ban homes purchased by former resi- 
dents. Presidents of the home-loan as- 
sociations listened eagerly as Jon Regier 
and his principal colleague, a Roman 
Catholic priest named Father Bojanic, 
presented plans for a four-block demon- 
stration area. Some houses needed in- 
creased bathroom facilities; others re- 
quired repairs to sagging foundations; 
all obviously had to be painted or 
pointed, 

Once the home-loan presidents agreed 
to extend credit for improvements, ap- 
plicants for money had to be found. Jon 
and his committee used persuasion, and 
failing that, visits by city inspectors who 
could order the building vacated if re- 









pairs were not made to bring it up to 
standard. “Conservation has to be pre- 
sented as a dollars-and-cents proposi- 
tion to landlords,” says Jon. “When they 
realize a property can’t just be milked, 
that it must be properly maintained or it 
will be demolished, the loan applica- 
tions are not long in coming.” Jon pre- 
fers to talk about the majority of owners 
who are glad to see the community 
coming back to life. This past summer 
saw the greatest boom in redecorating 
and renovating in the memory of recent 
residents. 


attitudes, too. Early in the sum- 

mer Pilsen Neighbors living in 
the “demonstration area” sponsored a 
street dance to raise funds for staffing 
and equiping playgrounds. In the wake 
of fire department hoses, which washed 
down the street, came a broom brigade 
of women to finish the job. Windows 
were cleaned, a few early paint jobs 
rushed to completion. A Chicago disc 
jockey came at the invitation of Pilsen 
Neighbors to emcee the program. Per- 
sons of Bohemian and Croatian descent 
took the occasion to get acquainted with 
their newer neighbors, Mexicans and 
Negroes. The event proved just as suc- 
cessful financially. Committee members 
agreed their area had made a good start 
toward a comeback. 

Crosstown at Firman House the situ- 
ation was more difficult. In five years 
a four-block-wide, six-block-long area 
between two sets of railroad tracks had 
become 97 per cent Negro and highly 
overcrowded. Schools formerly ade- 
quate had to begin operating double- 
shift with larger classes. To prevent the 
neighborhood from becoming a slum, 
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Bulldozers will soon clear site 


in Chicago 


Heights for apartment unit of public housing project. 


NEW FACES FOR OLD NEIGHBORHOODS 


Sixteen-room addition to school resulted from vig- 
orous campaign spurred by a neighborhood house. 


‘ 
; 


Injured construction worker Bob John- 
son and family were chosen from fifty- 
five applicants for not-for-profit house. 


director Frank Hijikata and his coni- 
munity worker, Miss Frankie Boylan, 
set out to reduce illegal conversions of 
houses into multiple apartment units 
They helped found the Between the 
Tracks Council, a community organiza- 
tion that invited city building inspec- 
tors to survey homes and list violations, 
Although no exact figures are available, 
many homeowners have been making 
major repairs. Throughout the area new 
paint and repaired porches are encour- 
aging signs. 

The Council was dissatisfied with the 
Board of Education’s proposal for rem- 
edying the school situation. Instead of 
a ten-room addition, the Council held 
out for and obtained a sixteen-room 
building which has ended the need for 
double-shift classes. Several hundred 
children are enrolled in the “lighted 
school” program, the Council’s means 
of giving youngsters constructive recrea- 
tion. Two afternoons and one evening a 
week, parents assist teachers in super- 
vising games, crafts, and dances. 

Other undertakings of the Council— 
increased police protection, improved 
garbage disposal and collection, flour- 
ishing garden clubs—are demonstrating 
that families can still live happily “be- 
tween the tracks.” 

In the suburb of Chicago Heights, 
some twenty miles east of the metrop- 
olis, a startling transformation is taking 
place, initiated by the Jones Memorial 
Center and its director, the Reverend 
David Bronstein. Dave was concerned 
that despite the large numbers of 
people in touch with the center, their 
underlying problems — unemployment, 
bad housing, poor health standards — 
were not being eliminated. More had 
to be done than improve a neighbor- 
hood, he felt; a city of 75,000 was due 
for radical changes. 

Starting with a five-man committee 
of executives, Dave enlisted more than 
100 businessmen who raised the bulk 
of three-year pledges of $90,000 to at- 
tract new industry. Without raising 
Chicago Heights’s economic outlook, 
Dave believed other conditions could 
never undergo much improvement. An 
immediate job for the committee was 
to discourage the first new business, 
a quarry, from beginning its dusty oper- 
ations on the outskirts. Taking a long 
shot, the committee promised the rail- 
road encouraging the quarry’s bid for 
the site that a more desirable industry 
could be persuaded to choose the loca- 
tion. This strategy paid off handsomely 
—the town’s bigge’t new plant, a Ford 
stamping-works eventually employing 
3,500, is now under construction. In 
eighteen months four companies have 
chosen the Chicago Heights area for ex- 
pansion. 

A larger working force meant addi- 
tional housing. A large shopping center 
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and 1,400 houses are already completed; 
two more middle-income developments 
are about to break ground. 

The chain reaction foreseen by David 
Bronstein had begun. Increased high- 
school enrollments required a new 
building. City hall offices are being 
moved from a valuable downtown site 
to the former high school, now thor- 
oughly renovated, Old city hall is being 
demolished for a new shopping plaza. 
Funds from sale of the site—$90,000— 
are to be used for off-street parking. At 
a recent election, voters approved bond 
issues for additional grade-school facili- 
ties as well as for considerable expan- 
sion of the disposal plant. 

In the meantime, other groups of the 
Committee for Chicago Heights were 
making progress on the neighborhood 
conservation and slum-clearance pro- 
grams, Dave’s ultimate objective. Before 
federal funds could be sought, the city’s 
building, electrical, minimum standards, 
and zoning codes had to be redrawn. 
Block clubs organized by the Jones 
center were responsible for making the 
area as attractive as possible. Neighbors 
worked together to clean up back alleys, 
paint houses, plant flowers, and seed 
lawns. Children, eager to help, planted 
and cared for a flower garden surround- 
ing their school. 

As fast as old dwellings are torn 
down, new rental units, aided by fed- 
eral money, are being erected. A com- 
mittee of which Dave is secretary is 
supervising the spending of six and a 
half million dollars in a twelve-block 
area. Where 700 families used to live, 
there will ultimately be only 370. 

The matter of finding housing for the 
other families is putting Dave in the 
building business. Already completed 
and occupied are two “not-for-profit” 
homes, giving Negro families the first 
opportunity to own their living quarters. 
Dave has revised his original estimate 
of 100 such houses to 300, owing to the 
response to his “samples.” 

Pleased with the changes in his town, 
Dave probably received his greatest 
satisfaction from the way people who 
needed help most have benefited. For 
example, Mr. and Mrs, Bennie Luna 
and their six children used to live in one 
room of a ramshackle house. For this 
they paid thirty dollars a month plus 
utilities and heat—they burned nine 
tons of coal a winter in an antiquated 
heater. Even so, the children were al- 
ways sick, says Mrs. Luna. 

She smiles broadly while describing 
their apartment in one of the new pub- 
lic-housing units. Four bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, bathroom, kitchen-dining 
room—all for twelve dollars a month 
including utilities. As the youngest son 
climbs onto the couch beside his moth- 
er, she glances briefly at him and adds, 
“Yes, and now they're hardly ever sick.” 
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The Reverend David Bronstein (right) is on first-name terms with many residents. 
Dave forms block clubs that spur repairs to homes and the cleaning up of alleys. 


Housing project’s lawnmower is the principal toy of Richard and Larry Luna, 
whose family recently moved into the unit (rear) from a shabby one-room apartment. 





Beachhead 
at 


Dunkirk 


Text and photographs by 


Mary ANN GEBHRES 


In the French port where armies battled in 1940, 


Foyer CIMADE is waging a peaceful offensive 


Coudekerque youngsters, used to cordial CIMADE staffers, made friends with 
student worker Joachim van der Bent as soon as he arrived from Holland. 





Ask an American to identify Dunkirk, attra 
and chances are that he will place it as teres 
the French port where the heroic evac- Sin 
uation of the British Expeditionary terna 
Force took place during World War II. Chri: 
But follow up the original query with been 
a question about Dunkirk today, and Dun! 
the answer would probably be an em- —anc 
barrassed “I don’t know.” In 1940 the Heac 
German occupation forces clamped a is the 
curtain of silence around the port; ex- Bran 
cept for military intelligence, the Allied Foye 
peoples knew nothing of Dunkirk’s fate. agen: 
Since the liberation, Americans, con- ment 
cerned with more recently embattled zatio 
spots, have heard little of the city that grou 
was the focus of the world’s eyes a scant Di 
sixteen years ago. plain 

Even the hordes of tourists that pour gian 
into France every year bypass Dun- phy | 
kerque (as it is spelled in France), for of th 
it is a drab industrial and maritime area gray. 
with little of the picturesque to attract echo 
visitors. However, there is much in work 
weary Dunkerque, buffeted by war sev- opini 
enteen times in two hundred years, to and | 
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With Gallic verve, Foyer moppets hike through Coudekerque on way to country. Their guides are fraternal worker Robert C. 
Lodwick (center) and Mr. van der Bent. Excursions like this introduce workers’ children to outdoor life and group activities. 


attract those with a compassionate in- 
terest. 

Since 1945, Presbyterian U.S.A. fra- 
ternal workers, in partnership with 
Christians from other countries, have 
been demonstrating to the people of 
Dunkerque that the Protestant Church 
—and America—has not forgotten them. 
Headquarters for this ecumenical work 
is the Foyer CIMADE in Coudekerque- 
Branche, a suburb of the port city. The 
Foyer (“home” or “hearth”) is an 
agency of the Comité Inter-Mouve- 
ments Auprés des Evacués, the organi- 
zation of French Protestant youth 
groups. 

Dunkerque is situated on a treeless 
plain only a dozen miles from the Bel- 
gian border, and is similar in topogra- 
phy to that of the Low Countries. Most 
of the year the weather is cold, wet, and 
gray. The terrain and climate seem to 
echo the drabness and severity of the 
working people’s lives. For, in the 
Spinion of many observers, Dunkerque 
and its suburbs fall heir to most of the 
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social and economic ills to which ports 
and industrial towns the world over are 
subject. 

Many of these problems may be 
traced to working conditions. At four- 
teen practically all the working-class 
boys leave public school for unskilled or 
semi-skilled jobs on the docks or in the 
factories. With long hours and low pay, 
this work demands little in the way of 
initiative and offers slight chance for 
advancement. For many workers, par- 
ticularly the longshoremen, the bright 
promises of Communism appear to offer 
a way to higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. While not ideological 
adherents swallowing the Moscow line, 
they regularly vote the Party ticket. 
And many of the laboring men and 
youth, it is generally agreed, have not 
fully recovered from the moral wounds 
of the wartime anything-goes philoso- 
phy that made patriotic acts of sabotage 
and resistance to established authority. 

Formal education for most workers’ 
daughters also ends at the age of four- 


teen. The girls work in the factories un- 
til they leave for marriage—quite often 
of necessity, it is said. Observers have 
noted that the laboring population 
around Dunkerque has little of the close 
family life characteristic of the French 
middle class. With scant love between 
parents, children are often considered 
just another means of increasing family 
income through government maternal 
allowances. Discipline is largely man- 
ual, and a home is apt to be a place 
of tumult as one member of the family, 
accustomed to screaming above the ma- 
chines in the factories, tries to outshout 
the others. The nature of some towns- 
people’s home life has been clearly 
spelled out for the CIMADE staff when 
youngsters playing house fight continu- 
ally with each other; and several times, 
a child imitating his father has pre- 
tended to come home drunk. 
Probably the chief deterrent to do- 
mestic harmony is housing, which may 
be summed up as many children and 
few rooms. Few residences in the area 





escaped severe war damage; and, 
although there has been much postwar 
building, it has not caught up with the 
need. Most of the workers around Dun- 
kerque live in old factories, recondi- 
tioned bunkers, prefabricated chalets, 
and centuries-old cottages—many of 
them inadequate by American standards. 

Crowded housing also aggravates 
problems of health. There are high 
rates of tuberculosis and infant and 
maternal mortality; alcoholism is preva- 
lent. The area has few community ac- 
tivities, and recreation is mainly movies, 
public dances, and gossip. 

In spite of all these conditions that 
allegedly cause lawbreaking, Dun- 
kerque and its suburbs have a low crime 
rate, and there is little juvenile delin- 
quency. The people may have a few 
Gallic quirks, such as holding back on 
taxes and blitheful disregard of traffic 
regulations, but are basically law- 
abiding. 

A quite general disenchantment with 
religion accentuates the feeling that life 
is a treadmill. Around Dunkerque, most 
workers and their families are baptized 
Roman Catholics, but, by and large, 
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they consider the Church—both Prot- 
estant and Roman—a bourgeois institu- 
tion with little to offer the laboring class. 
Because of their parents’ suspicion, most 
workers’ children never have a chance 
to grow into a living faith. 

Foyer CIMADE’s aim is to show the 
people of the Dunkerque area that the 
gospel need not be shut away in a dusty 
sacristy but is of their world. To prove 
this point, the Foyer staff has developed 
a program, including varied activity 
groups, lay leadership, and personal 
counseling, that is without parallel in 
the north of France. At the present time 
the permanent workers are the Rever- 
end and Mrs. Robert C. Lodwick, Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. fraternal workers, and 
their French co-director, Miss Eliane 
Dufes. 

Every week approximately three hin- 
dred townspeople, from toddlers to 
grandparents, come to the Foyer bar- 
racks to participate in one or more of 
sixteen different activity groups. Some 
facets of the program—the Sunday- 
evening worship service, Sunday church 
school, Bible study, and instruction for 
church membership—are strictly _re- 
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The L. M. Alexandres and grandson Emmanuel Dooze seldom miss the Foyer’s 
Sunday-evening family nights, which include worship, supper, and recreation. 


ligious. In others, the staff has blende 
worship and Bible study with recreatic 
and social service to dovetail with com 
munity needs. For instance, the wome 
meet every Tuesday afternoon for de 

tions and sewing for missions—whe 
ever possible, the Foyer-comers, w 
are accustomed to being on the receii 
ing end of benevolences, are encourag 
to give and do for others. Most of t 


women have rather scanty knowledg 


of up-to-date methods of child car 
homemaking, and health precautior 
during the Tuesday meetings, M 
Dufes and Mrs. Lodwick give infor 
instruction along these lines. 

The Foyer also shares in commun 
health programs. Two mornings a we 


the town holds a clinic at the Foya 


the only community center in D 

kerque and Coudekerque. Last spri 
during a smallpox scare, over th 

thousand persons were vaccinated. Mi 
Dufes, a registered nurse, assists th 
town’s health officers. 

Thursday is the public-school ho 
day, and so an écéle de jeudi is held 
the Foyer. In the morning, the five-t 
seven-year-olds come for Bible storie 
games, and handcrafts; on Sunday afte 
noon this program is continued, with a 
accent on recreation. Thursday aft 
noon, the eight-to-twelves are organize 
in Louvetaux and Petites Ailes, th 
French facsimiles of Cub Scouts a 
Brownies. Based on regular scouti 
the program also includes Bible stud 
The groups meet again for games, hike 
and picnics on Sunday afternoons. Du 
ing school vacations, the packs jo 
other Foyer youngsters for week-lon 
camping and bicycle trips that in 
duce them to outdoor life and parts 
France they might never see otherwi 

Many elderly people of Dunkerq 
are in severe financial straits, for the 
worth of their savings and pensia 
plummeted when the franc was devah 
ated after the war, Every Wednesd 
afternoon, about fifty-five of these a 
sters meet at the Foyer to worship, re 
see movies, and sing French ball 
(led by a spry octogenarian). Just b 
fore they leave for home, surplus fo 
packages given by Church World 
ice are distributed. Once a year 
group charters a bus and takes a trip 
a well-known tourist spot. This is a hig 
water mark of a provincial existence, 
many residents have never been me 
than a few miles from Dunkerque. 

In an environment of domestic stril 
the Foyer Sunday-evening program s 
a significant example. Families « 
together to worship at the six o’ck 
service, at which Bob Lodwick preac 
After eating the box suppers they bri 
the family members play games, 
or just engage in conversation and q 
thumbing through the American 
other magazines in the Foyer libra 
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jisitors from the United States are al- 
ways impressed by the way the old, 
young, and in-between seem to enjoy 
each other’s company at these family 
evenings. 

The Foyer has also helped to change 
the French working families’ under- 
standing of Christmas. In industrial 
towns in France, most laborers’ families, 
ignoring the day’s religious significance, 
regard it as merely a work holiday for 
the fathers and an occasion for giving 

few gifts to the youngsters. But last 


Byear at the CIMADE barracks (which 


had the only Yule tree in Coudekerque), 
Christmas Eve was observed with a 
family dinner and a midnight service. 
And this was but the culmination of 
the sixteen Christmas programs held by 
the groups meeting there. 

On Tuesday and Saturday nights 
here is open house at the Foyer for the 
young male workers. Accustomed to 
earing scathing denunciations of the 
thurch from their fellows, most young 
jorkers feel that they wouldn't be 
aught dead or alive at an obviously re- 
ligious gathering. But since Dunkerque 
is almost devoid of group recreation, the 
youths are attracted to the Foyer by its 
program of organized games. Once a 
month a full-length film, such as The 
obe and On the Waterfront (with 
trench dubbed in), is shown. The bull 
essions after the movies sometimes 
pave the way for discussions about re- 
ligion—as when one teen-ager asked, 
Did the Bible take the story of Sam- 
on and Delilah from the movie?” 

These open-house evenings give the 
taff 2 chance to get to know the boys 

d young men, and win their confi- 

»: in fact, Bob Lodwick is the first 
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At Foyer, Bob Lodwick greets “right hands”: Richard De- 
Wschryver, Bernard and Mireille Vercauteren, Michel Dauwe. 


real friend that some of them have ever 
had. “We start where the people are; 
our goal is to take them where the 
Church would like them to be,” Bob 
Lodwick told us. 

It is with the youthful workers, par- 
ticularly the boys, that CIMADE evan- 
gelism has had the most abundant 
gleanings. The teen-agers and young 
men and women seem to have the cour- 
age to weather the storms that becom- 
ing a Protestant often involves: antag- 
onism from families and scorn from 
agnostic fellow workers. When one 
nineteen-year-old wife began religious 
instruction at the Foyer, her own moth- 
er circulated the rumor that the father of 
the girl’s expected baby was not the 
husband but an older Protestant. A few 
weeks later, during a Bible-class dis- 
cussion of “honor thy father and thy 
mother,” the daughter was disturbed by 
the Commandment’s application to her 
situation. However, instead of becom- 
ing disillusioned by her dilemma, she 
came to Bob Lodwick for counsel. Not 
long ago a young worker’s father had 
a heart attack; one of the local priests 
told the family that the catastrophe was 
a judgment from God because the son 
had become a Protestant. But disregard- 
ing his family’s ire, the youth remained 
loyal to his new-found faith. 

Although the young workers tend to 
be most enthusiastic, a number of adults 
also have become Foyer mainstays. 
Since it opened in 1945, several dozen 
individuals have become church mem- 
bers after rigorous preparation for a 
year—three years for children, The new 
Protestants are received into church 
membership in the Foyer chapel, but 
they belong to the French Reformed 
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On their way home from Foyer, four CIMADE regulars stop 
near village of barracks built to house bombed-out families. 


Church in Dunkerque. The church’s 
pastor, the Reverend Jacques Mundler, 
is a former CIMADE worker. Deeply 
sympathetic to the aims of the Foyer, 
he works closely with the staff and en- 
courages his middle-class congregation 
to welcome the Foyer people. On Sun- 
days many attend both the morning 
service in Dunkerque and evening wor- 
ship in Coudekerque. 

These neophytes shoulder heavy re- 
sponsibility for the affairs of the Foyer, 
although they have had little or no ex- 
perience in community and church 
leadership. “Once our people accept the 
faith, they are willing to preach, to call, 
and to help out with everything,” Bob 
Lodwick commented to us. “Without 
them, we simply couldn't carry on the 
program.” As a case in point, three work- 
ers under twenty-one—Michel Dauwe, 
Bernard Vercauteren, and Richard 
Deschryver—have become the staff's 
right hands. When the Lodwicks were 
away on vacation last summer, the 
youths conducted Sunday-evening wor- 
ship, including preaching. Michel and 
Bernard teach in the church school, and 
Bernard is chef des Louvetaux (Cub 
Scoutmaster), Richard, who spends 
most of his free time working at the 
Foyer, helps Bob put his sermons into 
idiomatic French; last summer he spent 
his vacation as second-in-command of 
one of the camping expeditions for chil- 
dren. 

With a corps of men, women, and 
children eager to spread word about 
CIMADE, it is not surprising that the 
Fover has become the place to which 
townspeople turn in time of need. On 
a recent Monday (technically his day 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By Alice Alexander 


THE WHISPEREL 


“Anne Morrow Lindbergh sets certain vibrations 


in motion and _ leaves 


it to the 


Our problem is to find a state of grace in the midst of, not in escape from, our 


GREAT DEAL has been written 

and said about Anne Morrow 

Lindbergh’s book Gift from the 
Sea (Pantheon; 1955). It casts a spell 
over all who read it, for with sensitive 
perception it voices a major problem of 
our age: the problem of tension and 
pressure and overcomplicated lives. It 
has reached into the hearts of American 
women across the nation, as a recent 
article in Life magazine testifies. Never- 
theless, when a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school class of young mothers selected 
it for close study and discussion, they 
found the book to be in some ways dis- 
appointing. 

Mrs. Lindbergh seems to be more 
skillful at diagnosing the problem than 
she is at finding the solution. Although 
she points the way to an answer, it is 
not fully satisfying to those who believe 
that the ultimate answer must be in re- 
ligious terms. It is clear, of course, that 
it was not her purpose to write a re- 
ligious book. While the atmosphere she 
creates and the language she uses is 
often spiritual in feeling, she voices the 
religious answer with only a whisper. 
This may, after all, prove her skill; she 
avoids the worn-out clichés, the easy an- 
swers, the peace-of-mind approach so 
popular today that sometimes seem to 
dull rather than illumine the truth. In- 
stead she sets certain vibrations in mo- 
tion and leaves it to the sensitive ear to 
pick them up. In any case it may be 
helpful to bring into sharper tuning 
some of the religious implications of her 
book as one group of mothers sees them. 

Mrs. Lindbergh feels—and who does 
not heartily agree?—that the life of 
women today, and of men as well, is too 
complicated, that we need to strive for 
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simplification. We need to be less pre- 
occupied with “things,” more selective 
in our pursuits and activities, less eager 
to spill ourselves out for this cause and 
that. Yes, we agree, a thousand times 
yes; but when we stop to take inven- 
tory, our first enthusiastic response 
yields to quick discouragement. The 
“things,” the external trappings that she 
was able to reduce to a minimum in her 
island retreat, do indeed sometimes 
clutter up our lives to a superfluous de- 
gree; but in the main we must admit 
that they are here—we hope—to stay. 
They constitute our American idea of 
comfort, the good life. Nor do the 
schedules that keep us sprinting show 
signs of letting up in any appreciable 
way. Possibly one less appointment here 
or there, but in the main the demands 
go on—the chauffeuring, the shopping, 
the meals, the Cub Scouts, the PTA, the 
committees. 

The committees! Well, perhaps we 
could do some eliminating on that score. 
Their work is often important, but we 
tend to spread ourselves too thin, Total 
withdrawal from outside activities hard- 
ly seems to be the answer; for when we 
have so much to make life rich, we want 
to give something back to the Church 
and to the community—yes, to the 
America that makes our way of life 
possible. But one or two jobs well done 
are better than several slighted. Un- 
doubtedly a few resignations are in or- 
der. Even then, a calendar scribbled 
with appointments still stares us in the 
face. Board meetings, parent study 
groups, Scout work, music lessons, den- 
tist appointments, church-school lessons 
—to say nothing of the unrelenting daily 
routine of washing, ironing, cleaning, 


helping Johnny learn to read. “Steady 
now,” says Mrs. Lindbergh. “We run 
a tight rope daily.” 

Yes, we do, and we think we'll go 
on running a tight rope. Really to sim- 
plify our lives in this day and age would 
require a tour de force equivalent to 
resigning from motherhood. Granted we 
can cut down a little here and there, 
but when all is said and done, our lives 
will remain complicated, chopped up 
into fragments. Mothers will go on feel- 
ing “torn to pieces . . . mere collections 
of functions,” victims of multiplicity, 
unless we find a better way, a workable 
technique for remaining whole. 

What woman needs, says Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, is “inner stillness, . . . to be the 
still axis within the revolving wheel ol 
relationships, obligations, and _activi- 
ties.” She needs to “be at peace” with 
herself. She wants “a singleness of eye, 
a purity of intention, a central core” to 
her life. Voicing the need of all women, 
Mrs. Lindbergh confesses that “I would 
like to achieve a state of inner spiritual 
grace from which I could function and 
give as I was meant to in the eye of 
God.” 

This is a sure and beautiful statement 
of the need, but how shall we meet the 
need? By simplifying life, as she sug- 
gests? It might help if we could, but the 
problem is not one primarily of tight 
schedules and full calendars. Haven't 
we all known people who are not pat 
ticularly busy but who have failed to 
find peace, while some of the busiest are 
also the quietest, the most serene? These 
have learned how to be “the still axis 
within the revolving wheel,” and we 
suspect that they move to some inward 
awareness of time that releases them 
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from mere busyness; that though their 
hands and feet are busy with the 
world’s work, they have their being in 
the space and freedom of some kind of 
truth the rest of us have missed. 

Or can we meet the need by taking 
the periodic vacations Mrs. Lindbergh 
recommends? That too might help, but 
as she points out, they are often not 
financially feasible. Not many of us 
have our islands where we can garner 
gifts from the sea. And even if we do, 
when we come back to the daily routine, 
the new perspective surrenders to the 
old pressures, the vision fades, the res- 
olutions lose their urgency. The old 
treadmill begins again. 

More than anything else we seem to 
need, as some of the women in Life 
testified, another kind of island—islands 
of the spirit where we can drink daily 
of life-giving waters, finding wholeness 
and harmony for our scattered selves— 
an ever-springing need and renewal. 
The problem is to find a technique for 
continuing in a state of grace in the 
midst of, not in escape from, our busy 
lives. 

In recognizing this need for daily 
solitude, Mrs. Lindbergh moves closer 
to the solution. “I must try to be alone 
... for part of each day, . . . for an hour 
or a few minutes in order to keep my 
core, my center, my island-quality.” But 
aren't we too busy to take the time to be 
alone? There, of course, is the crux of 
the problem. She makes it clear that 
it is a problem of mind, not of time, of 
being convinced that our answer lies 
here. Then and then only will we take 
the time, will we be determined to wrest 
it from the day’s demands. It is ours 
for the taking just as surely as we will 
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to pick them up. . 


take the time for an unexpected phone 
call, or a visit over the back fence, or 
planting the tulip bulbs, or another com- 
mittee meeting. But we need to be con- 
vinced first of the importance. Then 
only will each of us find the time best 
suited to her needs—perhaps early in 
the morning before the rest of the fam- 
ily is up, or later in the morning when 
the children are out playing, or at noon 
before washing the dishes, or in the 
early afternoon while the little ones are 
napping and the older children are still 
at school, or at night when the house- 
hold is still at last. Somewhere along the 
line we must make room for our time of 
solitude. 

And when we have it, what use will 
we make of it? Mrs. Lindbergh’s sug- 
gestions for its uses seem to us to fail 
in emphasis. She suggests “contempla- 
tion, prayer, music, a centering line of 
thought or reading, of study or work. 
. . . Arranging a bowl of flowers in the 
morning can give a sense of quiet in a 
crowded day—like writing a poem, or 
saying a prayer.” We think that con- 
templation and prayer should have 
stronger emphasis as the first requisite 
of solitude, not on a par with the bowl 
of flowers or creative work but infinitely 
more important. She echoes the words 
of the Master when she says that we 
must lose ourselves in order to find our- 
selves. Jesus not only taught this prin- 
ciple, but lived it. What schedule indeed 
was ever more crowded than his—teach- 
ing, traveling, healing, listening, preach- 
ing, praying? Yet when we read the 
Gospels, we never have the impression 
of hurry. His work was in the world, in 
terms of the world’s time, but his spirit 
moved in the far reaches of eternity, al- 


Seldom have the women of America 
been stirred by a book like Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh’s Gift from the Sea. It 
wads an instant runaway bestseller and 
has stimulated millions of hours of dis- 
cussion, both public and private. “The 
Whispered Answer” is the result of one 
of these discussion periods held by the 
Bess Martin Sunday School Class of 
Covenant Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
The author is a young housewife with 
a real talent for self-expression—Alice 
(Mrs. W. Warren) Alexander of Spring- 
field. The Alexanders (Dad is a local 


‘merchant) have two sons, Roddy, nine, 


and David, three. Mrs. Alexander keeps 
active at Covenant Church as a teacher 
and social-action chairman. — 


ways in touch with the Father. Would 
this have been so if he had not often 
risen early and gone alone to the hills 
to pray? 

It was his need, and it is ours. The 
first use of solitude is to “be still and 
know that I am God,” to lose ourselves 
in the Father, to find his will for our 
lives if we would find any true fulfill- 
ment, anything worth creating. 

Mrs. Lindbergh’s suggestion of “a 
centering line of thought or reading” 
needs underscoring in this connection. 
When we take our moments of solitude, 
it should be with a Bible in our hand, 
along with some favorite devotional 
guide, or a copy of Thomas 4 Kempis or 
Brother Lawrence or some other great 
religious classic, or a book of prayers. 
We should read until we come to a por- 
tion that speaks especially to our need or 
understanding, then use it to center our 
thoughts and to lead us into our own 
personal communion with God. Too 
often our inward springs go dry unless 
we seek help from the Word of God 
and from those who have learned how 
to practice his presence. 

When we make this our first use of 
solitude, then the other uses, the music 
or poetry or study or creative work, be- 
come doubly significant. And when we 
leave our islands to return to our tasks, 
we find our days full without being 
hectic, our calendars crowded but not 
without integrating purpose. We may 
see that our lives need some rearranging 
—more time perhaps for home and fam- 
ily, or on the other hand more for church 
and community work. We may simply 
be content to let some of the things 
we had thought so pressing wait, and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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INTRODUCING: 


His Grace, the Duke of Hamilton 


Explorer, member of Parliament, and industrialist, Scotland’s Premier Peer 
the Christian Churches 


is a strong exponent of closer relations 


Briton in the grand tradition of 

derring-do is Douglas Hamilton, the 
fourteenth Duke of Hamilton and the 
eleventh Duke of Brandon. Premier 
Peer of Scotland, His Grace is reput- 
edly the richest man in the country, 
and is assuredly one of the most versa- 
tile. 

When a student at Oxford (and a 
mere marquess at that time), Hamilton 
was called “the boxing Marquess”—he 
once fought six contenders in one dav, 
defeating four of them. 

When only twenty-nine he organized 
and piloted the first flight over Mt. Ev- 
erest, adding his name to the long list of 
Britons who have contributed to man’s 
exploration of the earth on which he 
lives 

In the political turbulence of the 
1930's, the young Marquess took the 
rostrum for the Conservative party, was 
elected member of parliament for his 
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By James W. HOFFMAN 


home district, East Renfrewshire, and 
served in Commons for ten years. 

On his accession to the dukedom at 
the death of his father in 1940, he had 
to renounce active politics, for a member 
of “the King’s Household” must be non- 
party. The new duke entered the House 
of Lords, and in private life returned to 
his earlier love, aviation. 

A key factor in the Battle of Britain 
was Prestwick Airport, near Glasgow, 
landing-place of aircraft ferried across 
the Atlantic from America. Hamilton 
was made commander of Glasgow Aux- 
iliary Squadron. In this capacity he di- 
rected a flier-training school and a plant 
which serviced and repaired RAF 
planes. 

On May 10, 1941, a man on a para- 
chute floated down to Scottish soil. It 
was Rudolph Hess, Hitler's deputy 
Fuhrer. The man he wanted to see, he 
said, was the Duke of Hamilton. 


The incident was acutely embarrass- 
ing to the Duke, for although he had 
never even met Hess, a few sensational 
publications spun an inference that 
Hamilton had been friendly with the 
bigwheel Nazi. Especially abusive was 
a periodical published by Harry Pollit, 
Britain’s number-one Communist. Ham- 
ilton sued this journal for libel, won the 
case, and let his adversaries off with a 
public apology and the costs of the legal 
action. Throughout this unpleasantness 
Hamilton’s superiors in the RAF and 
Prime Minister Churchill supported him. 
Investigation revealed that Hess had 
once had Hamilton pointed out to him 
—probably at the 1936 Olympics in Ber- 
lin. Knowing he had landed in Scotland, 
he mentioned the only Scot whose name 
he knew. 

At the war-crimes trial of Hess in 
Nurnberg in the fall of 1946, it was 
largely the testimony of Hamilton about 
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evidence adduced in interviews with 
Hess while a prisoner in Britain that 
convicted the Nazi leader and sentenced 
him to life. 

After the war Hamilton utilized the 
war-developed facilities at Prestwick 
\irport to build Scottish Aviation Ltd., 
in aircraft company which has become 
one of the pillars of British prestige in 
the air. Still chairman of this firm, Ham- 
ilton specializes in building small, man- 
euverable craft adapted to short runs 
and small airports. Currently he is work- 
ing on a sixteen-seater commercial air- 
liner which will be able to land safely in 
100 yards. This craft, he feels, will 
greatly expand the service and increase 
the safety of air travel between small 
cities with limited airport facilities. 


n 1937 the Marquess of Douglas and 

Clydesdale married Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, daughter of the eighth Duke of 
Northumberland (England). The couple 
now have five sons, the oldest, sixteen, 
the youngest, two. This marriage brought 
an official close to one of the most fa- 
mous feuds of British history—between 
the families of Douglas and Percy— 
which began in the twelfth century. 
After the wedding the Marquess 
quipped: “I’ve made the most success- 
ful raid ever made across the Scottish 
border.” 

The Duke and Duchess have made a 
family tradition of every-Sunday Bible 
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readings and discussion, in which the 
boys take part. His Grace is an elder in 
Bolton and Salton Parish (Church of 
Scotland), and Her Grace is a very vocal 
member of the Women’s Guild, fre- 
quently traveling to remote sections of 
the country to address local Guild 
branches. Her most frequent topic is 
the work of the World Council of 
Churches; and recently she spoke before 
the National Guild meeting, her theme 
the futility of moral standards, personal 
or global, without religion at the foun- 
dation. 

With five boys of his own, it is natural 
that the duke should be especially drawn 
to the Boys’ Brigade, the Church’s uni- 
formed youth organization in which 
General Baden-Powell learned the prin- 
ciples on which the international Boy 
Scouts was based. Long a speaker to 
Brigade groups and camps, the Duke is 
now treasurer of the nationwide organ- 
ization. 

This May the Duke of Hamilton will 
end his three-year appointment as the 
Queen’s Lord High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. During the Assembly he re- 
sides at the Royal Palace of Holyrood- 
house, addresses the commissioners on 
Her Majesty’s behalf, and reports As- 
sembly proceedings to the Throne. A 
strong advocate of closer relations among 
the branches of Christ’s Church, His 
Grace was delegate from the Church of 


Scotland to the World Council Assem- 
bly at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. The 
Duchess was an accredited visitor. Their 
own marriage, in fact, is a sort of small- 
scale demonstration of “ecumenicity,” 
for the Duchess was reared in the 
Church of England. 

“It is a terrible thing,” the Duke 
says, “that Christians, all following the 
same Master, can’t worship together— 
and even more terrible that they can’t 
take Communion together at their Lord’s 
table. In America I suppose the difficul- 
ties in the way of the Churches’ getting 
together aren’t so insuperable. But here 
we have to overcome the memories of so 
much bloodshed among different groups 
of Christians. For example, a direct an- 
cestor of mine, Patrick Hamilton, was 
burned at the stake here in Edinburgh 
—the first martyr to religious liberty in 
Scotland. Another of my forebears was 
beheaded with King Charles the First.” 

But such bad memories can and must 
be put aside, he believes, for Christian 
unity is essential in today’s world. “The 
development of nuclear power is in itself 
a challenge to every Christian to give 
to the Church wholehearted service and 
devotion, for never in the course of his- 
tory have men been so called to put on 
the whole armor of God. We may be 
able to girdle the earth in a few mo- 
ments of time, but of what avail is such 
power unless it brings us closer to God 
and the brotherhood of man?” 
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Preceded by Mace-bearer and Purse-bearer, the Duke of Hamilton (center) and the Duchess leave St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, after opening service of Church of Scotland General Assembly. The Duke is the Queen’s Lord High Commissioner. 
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Nonsegregation: 
A Drastic Step Is Taken 


Because he signed a petition con- 
cerning the local public school, a car- 
penter with a good business found all 
his contracts canceled and received no 
more jobs. Because he registered to 
vote, a shopkeeper saw his business 
ruined when distributors refused to de- 
liver his consignments of goods. Another 
man who registered to vote was mur- 
dered. 

These men were not Jews in Berlin 
in the 1930's. They were Americans in 
Mississippi in 1955. 

Because of these and many similar 
incidents in a number of these United 
States, the General Board of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches took drastic ac- 
tion in December: It diverted some of 
the help American Christians have been 
giving to political refugees in other 
lands, authorizing Church World Serv- 
ice to come to the aid of “political refu- 
gees in our own country.” 

As a direct or indirect result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision against segre- 
gation in public schools, many church 
people—ministers and laymen, colored 
and white—have lost their jobs or been 
subject to boycotts that deprived them 
of their livelihood. This situation, the 
General Board feels, is essentially the 
same predicament faced by victims of 
Nazi and Communist oppression in 
Europe, for whom Church World Serv- 
ice was originally intended. The Gen- 
eral Board described the new task as 
“instituting and financing a program of 
relief for ministers and their people, 
white or Negro, who are victims of per- 
secution as a result of their efforts on 
behalf of justice.” 

Of five Protestant ministers ousted 
from their pulpits over the issue, one 
is a (U.S.) Presbyterian. The Reverend 
Marsh Calloway of Durant, Mississippi, 
attended a meeting at which a proposal 
was made to drive two men “out of the 
county” because they were suspected to 
be in favor of school integration. Mr. 
Calloway rose and offered the view that 
this proposal was “un-Christian and un- 
American.” He was forced by the board 
of elders to resign his pulpit. 

Last May the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern) 
adopted a resolution approving the his- 
toric Supreme Court decision. In De- 
cember Mr. Hugh Witherspoon, the 
moderator of Harmony Presbytery. 
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South Carolina, called for a resolution 
requiring a vote in every congregation 
in the Southern Church on the issue of 
segregation, Believing that the General 
Assembly's position does not represent 
the sentiment of the Church’s member- 
ship, Mr. Witherspoon’s statement also 
proposed that in the future, persons 
holding responsible positions in the 
Church should be required to conform 
to the position on segregation emerging 
from the popular vote he has advocated. 

With some family incomes being shut 
off, with the premises of Church gov- 
ernment coming into question, Ameri- 
can Protestants are awakening to the 
fact that in segregation in public schools 





Reds Release Bradshaws 
“Thank God, you're back.” With 


these fervent words the Presbyter- 
ian Church welcomed to freedom 
the last two of its missionaries 
known to be held captive by the 
Chinese Communists. ~ 

Dr. Henry Little, Presbyterian 
missions representative at Hong 
Kong (see P.L., Oct. 29), greeted 
Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw 
on December 20 after their release 
from more than five years of im- 
prisonment. 

Mrs. Bradshaw, the former Wilda 
Hockenberry, was suffering from 
acute malnutrition and a mental 
breakdown resulting from the strain 
of Communist captivity, and her 
husband was barely able to walk. 

“She doesn’t realize even now 
that she is in free territory,” Dr. 
Bradshaw told reporters a half hour 
after they had been brought by 
ambulance to a Hong Kong hospital. 
He said he planned to take his wife 
as soon as possible to her father’s 
farm near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
“If we can get this fear out of her,” 
he said, “she will start to eat again 
and slowly get back her physical 
strength.” 

After a preliminary medical ex- 
amination at the hospital, the couple 
was flown to Manila aboard a spe- 
cial U. S. Air Force hospital plane 
where they were thoroughly ex- 
amined by American doctors before 
being sped on to the U. S. 











our Churches are facing their biggest 
and bitterest problem in many years. 
Eugene Carson Blake, National Council 
president—and Stated Clerk, Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A.—calls the issue “the 
revival of a white Protestant fascism,” 
and rates it “the sharpest ideological 
challenge” the Churches have to deal 
with today. This “fascism,” he charges, 
utilizes “the same Scriptures by distor- 
tion to support almost an opposite ide- 
ology from our own.” 

Another facet of the situation—a 
threat to the American legal and ju- 
dicial system—was cited at a December 
meeting of 250 home missions leaders 
from the Protestant Churches. Editor 
Harold E. Fey of The Christian Century 
called attention to the “white citizens’ 
councils” springing up in the South. 
“Both the Churches and the government 
must recognize,” he said; “that [these 
groups] are an organized and coordi- 
nated force whose objective is to defy 
the law and to rule in the place of law.” 


More Surplus Food 
Released for Use Abroad 


The problem of abundance had grown 
acute last month. Stocks of surplus food 
had reached a new high—seven and a 
half billion dollars’ worth, most of it 
representing the amount spent by the 
Federal government to prop up farm 
prices. Estimates placed storage charges 
at a million dollars a day. 

For months, representatives of Ameri- 
ca’s Churches have been asking the Ad- 
ministration to release additional quan- 
tities of surplus food for distribution to 
needy people abroad. Such a program, 
said the churchmen, would not only win 
friends but would be a demonstration 
of Christian concern. Already, quanti- 
ties of surplus dried beans, rice, butter, 
dried milk, and cottonseed oi] are being 
shipped overseas. Why not add wheat 
and corn to the list? 

Last month the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, did just that. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation. 
said Mr. Benson, will bear the cost of 
packaging, transportation to shipside, 
handling, and other charges. Part of the 
cost of ocean transportation will be ad- 
vanced to relief agencies by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
Churches, through appeals such as One 
Great Hour of Sharing, will be called 
on to underwrite distribution in coun- 
tries receiving the food, The new pro- 
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gram will remain in effect “until such 
time as any or all of the commodities 
can be disposed of in normal domestic 
channels or until they can be sold 
abroad,” said Mr. Benson. 

Announcement of the food distribu- 
tion plan was made at a ceremony at the 
Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, Representatives of Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish relief agencies 
stood beside Secretary Benson while he 
read the statement. R. Norris Wilson, 
executive director of Church World 
Service, and Msgr. Edward Swanstrom, 
ef Catholic Relief Services, heard the 
good news on behalf of eighteen agen- 
cies now distributing food in sixty-seven 
countries. Mr. Wilson estimated these 
groups could handle between 750,000 
and 800,000 pounds of wheat and corn 
in 1956, double the present relief pro- 
gram. 

Agencies may have all the surplus 
foods they want. The only limit, stressed 
Mr. Wilson, is the funds given by 
churchgoers to finance distribution. 


Presbyterian Schools 
Restricted in Colombia 


In the past seven years, the Protes- 
tants of Colombia have had their fair 
share of educational troubles along with 
the organized persecution which de- 


stroyed or damaged scores of churches 
and martyred at least fifty-five Colom- 
bian evangelicals. 

Since the end of ’48, at least 160 


Protestant schools—mostly small _pri- 
mary institutions in rural areas—have 
been closed by violence, or government 
order, or both. But the nation’s out- 
standing Protestant schools—the four 
Presbyterian city Colegio Americanos— 
have been relatively untouched. These 
schools, one run by the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in the southern city 
of Cali; one run by the U.S.A. Church 
in Bogota, Colombia’s capital; and two 
run by the U.S.A, Church in the Carib- 
bean seaport of Barranquilla, have man- 
aged to educate some 2,000 Colombian 
youngsters annually despite many 
threats and considerable intimidation 
on the part of various governmental 
agencies and the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. 

The main objection on the part of 
the Roman Church (and government) is 
that these schools do not have Roman 
Catholic teachers on the faculties to 
teach Romanism to students baptised in 
that faith. The Presbyterians maintain 
that their schools are private, and thus 
will handle their own courses of religion 
in their own way. 

This uneasy situation has never been 
resolved, but last month it appeared 
that both sides had decided to settle 
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National Missions secretary Hermann N. Morse (right) receives citation from 
Episcopal Presiding Bishop Henry K. Sherrill for service as secretary of committee 
that organized National Council of Churches, now five years old. 





the issue one way or the other. On the 
surface, it looked like a victory for the 
Roman Church and government. But 
the Protestants are not complaining. 

The struggle started in earnest when 
the government began to get tough 
about a recently passed law requiring 
non-Roman schools to teach Romanism 
through Roman instructors to children 
baptised in the faith. The Presbyterians, 
in turn, declared that they would accept 
only students registering as non-Romans. 

These actions were further com- 
plicated by Colombia’s Cardinal Cre- 
santo Luque of Bogota announcing that 
Roman Catholic parents sending their 
children to the Presbyterian schools 
would be excommunicated. 

In most of Colombia, the school year 
ends in the fall. For the past few 
weeks, students and their parents have 
been signing up for the new year, And 
so far the results show that the Pres- 
byterian schools will have at least as 
many or more students than last term. In 
Cali, enrollment has increased by almost 
25 per cent—a new record—and in Bar- 
ranquilla the schools report increases. 

Although no Roman Catholics are 
registering as Roman Catholics, many 
are registering. According to the head 
of the boys’ school in Barranquilla, peo- 
ple are signing up as “Hebrew, Ortho- 
dox, non-Roman Catholic, Christian, In- 
dependent, Nothing, Indefinite, Mus- 
lim, and Buddhist.” 


Rockefeller Fund 
Aids Seminaries 


The Ford Foundation grant wasn’t 
the only Christmas present privately 
supported higher education received 
this year. Six Protestant interdenomina- 
tional theological seminaries will share 
in a grant of $9,650,000 made by the 
Seatlantic Fund established in 1938 by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Since its found- 
ing, the Fund’s main concern has been 
with Christianity. 

The American Association of The- 
ological Schools also received $725,000 
in this week-before-Christmas present. 

Dana S. Creel, director of the Fund, 
said he believed the sum was the largest 
ever allotted for theological education. 
The grants range from $500,000 for 
Harvard University to $2,900,000 for 
Vanderbilt University. They are in the 
form of contributions and pledges that 
will turn into cash when the schools 
themselves raise stipulated sums. 

Mr. Creel said that the six interde- 
nominational seminaries were selected 
“as strategic institutions representing 
various regions of the country and less 
likely to receive significant contributions 
from denominational bodies. . . .” 

The American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools is made up of seventy- 
nine seminaries in the United States and 
Canada, including the nine Presbyterian 
U.S.A, seminaries, 
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THE YEAR 


HETHER or not Americans are 

more religious now than in past 
years within the memory of living men 
could be determined only by a deeper 
analysis than is possible in a_ brief 
annual survey. Certainly we are in an 
era in which religion has a better press 
and more respectful recognition by the 
secular world, and the Churches are 
making a better showing in member- 
ship and financial statistics. An opti- 
mistic observer can also see some 
ground for believing that America is 
making some real progress in both faith 
and works. 


@ THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, discovered 
in 1947 and after, attracted wider at- 
tention with the publication of transla- 
tions and studies of these second-centurv 
B.C. manuscripts and the finding of 
more of them. No previous archeological 
find ever stirred such excitement in the 
religious field. An issue of The New 
Yorker (May 14), containing an article 
by Edmund Wilson which almost filled 
it, was immediately sold out. A sensa- 
tional feature of the Scrolls is the light 
they throw on the thought and practices 
of the Jewish sect of Essenes. To some 
this seemed to discredit the originality 
of the teaching of Jesus, but the most 
competent scholars have shown that 
Christians have no reason for alarm. 


@ THE SUPREME COURT ruling against 
racial segregation in public schools 
forced the Churches to face an issue with 
which they have long dallied. For them 
it is a moral and religious problem, not 
a legal one, and of course, it is also a 
question of local customs and social 
pressures. The Churches, North and 
South, have gone further in expressing 
favorable sentiments toward nonsegre- 
gation than in practicing it. Many south- 
ern groups have acted to abolish the 
color line in churches. These include 
Baptists, _ Methodists, Presbyterians 
U.S., Congregationalists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and some interdenominational or- 
ganizations. The laity seems generally 
favorable, but there is some organized 
opposition. 

A study of 405 white churches which 
had voted to admit Negroes showed 


IN 


that only twenty-six of their 237,000 
members withdrew for that reason, 
Negro leaders do not expect or desire a 
mass movement of Negroes into white 
churches. In St. Louis, a border city 
with liberal sentiments, the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Disciple white 
churches have no Negro members; one 
of the twenty-eight white Baptist 
churches has one Negro member; some 
Episcopal churches have from one to 
four; several Catholic parishes have 
been interracial for years. 


Wi CHURCH STATISTICS for the continen- 
tal U.S. show that the 254 bodies report- 
ing (out of 268 listed) have 97,482,611 
members, or 60.3 per cent of the total 
population, and that their rate of growth 
for the vear (2.8 per cent) was greater 
than that of the population (1.7 per 
cent). Protestants and Orthodox Chris- 
tians numbered 59,515,079 (not includ- 
ing Christian Scientists and Jehovah's 
Witnesses, who disclose no statistics); 
Roman Catholics, 32,403,332; Jewish 
congregations, 5,500,000 (a rough esti- 
mate based on population and this year 
raised an even half-million). It is esti- 
mated that 10 per cent of Protestant, 
and 27 per cent of Roman Catholic, 
members reported are under thirteen. 
The fragmentation of American Chris- 
tianity is somewhat less extreme than 
the number of religious bodies would 
make it appear. Of the 254 reporting, 
171 have less than 50,000 members: 
forty have less than 1,000 each. One of 
the twenty-two Methodist bodies listed 
has seven eighths of the Methodist 
membership. Baptists, Lutherans, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and Roman Cathe 
lics comprise 80 per cent of the 
members of all Christian Churches. 


Mi CHURCH BUILDING proceeded with 
accelerated speed in spite of mounting 
costs of construction. The expenditure 
for the year was expected to exceed 
seven hundred million dollars. A strony 
preference for ““modern” designs is seen 
both in buildings erected and in the 
designs submitted and prizes awarded 
by the Church Architectural Guild and 
the Church Building Bureau of the Ne 
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tional Council of Churches. The third 
the National 


237,000 


reason. General Assembly of 

desire aff Council of Churches ratified the loca- 
‘0 white tion of headquarters in New York, in 
der cityff spite of strong opposition from west of 
ethodist,™ the Hudson. Plans have been drawn for 


white a fourteen-million-dollar building in 
ers; one “modified Gothic” on a site on River- 
Baptist side Drive donated by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. It is expected that some de- 
nominational headquarters will become 
tenants in this building. 


@ THE NATIONAL COUNCIL now in- 


ontinen-§ cludes denominations having 63 per 
s report-§ cent of the membership of Protestant 
482.6118 and Eastern Orthodox Churches in the 


the total 
f growth 
; greater 
(1.7 per 
x Chris- 
t includ- 
ehovah’s 
atistics); 
. Jewish 
ugh esti- 


U.S. Besides coordinating many other 
religious activities, it has organized 
ministries to 300,000 migrant workers 
and as many persons in new industrial 
and defense areas, sponsored 393 radio 
and TV programs, provided non- 
denominational religious programs for 
950 colleges and universities, united 
471 Church-connected colleges and 
universities in a study of the place of 
this yearfi religion on the campus and in the cur- 
t is estifriculum, and aided fifty overseas 
otestant,§ churches for Americans abroad. 
Catholic Gifts by and through American 
‘§ Churches for relief of suffering in other 
countries and for the help of native 
me than§ Churches continue —_ undiminished— 
thirty-one million dollars by Protestant 
‘Band Orthodox Churches in the latest 
statistical year, and a proportionately 
. One of large though undisclosed amount by 
Roman Catholics. 

In evangelism, the most conspicuous 
single figure continued to be Billy Gra- 
ham, who, besides his appearances in 
this country, had what was called a 
“modest success” in Paris, conducted 
many one-day meetings in central Eu- 
rope, and led a successful campaign in 


led with scotland. 

nounting 

yenditure 

) EXC E B OVERSEAS MISSION WORK, already 
A str excluded from Communist lands, has 
ies “a heen seriously hampered in India by 
1 in ded nationalistic feeling and policies. The 
aa nd vaguely hostile attitude of the Indian 


government was clarified by an official 


‘the Ne statement, in May, that foreigners will 


by WinFrReD E. GARRISON 


no longer be admitted to that country 
as Christians unless it can be shown 
that no qualified natives are available 
for the posts, and that no new stations 
or institutions may be opened without 
prior permission from the government. 
Christian Churches in India deny that 
there has been an “enormous increase” 
in the number of missionaries, as alleged 
as an excuse for the restrictions. On 
the contrary, it is the settled policy of 
both American and European mission 
boards to promote the autonomy of the 
native Churches and to withdraw “for- 
eign” control as rapidly as possible even 
where financial assistance is continued. 

For example, the West India mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
voted this year to merge with the 
Kolhapur Council, with local control of 
funds and personnel; and the Disciples 
of Christ approved the merger of their 
churches in Japan and the Philippines 
with the United Churches of those 
countries while continuing financial and 
other aid. In India, forty of the sixty-two 
Roman Catholic bishops are native 
Indians, and the proportion of natives 
among the 5,000 priests and 16,000 
nuns is doubtless even larger. 


@ PROTESTANT UNITY forces gained 
strength. Legal obstacles to union of the 
Congregational Christian Churches with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
having been removed, the national 
bodies of both have agreed upon June 
25, 1957, as the day on which the two 
shall become the “United Church of 
Christ.” The American Evangelical, 
United Evangelical, and Free Lutheran 
Churches took forward, though still not 
decisive, steps toward union. Even 
more promising is the prospect of 
merger between the United Lutheran 
Church and the Augustana Synod, the 
latter having expressed its unitive senti- 
ment by a 99-to-1 vote. The proposed 
merger of three major Presbyterian 
bodies, which seemed on the verge of 
consummation last year, was defeated 
by the adverse vote of the presbyteries 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. (South- 
ern). But the other two, the U.S.A. and 
the United Presbyterian Churches, had 
set up committees to draft a union plan. 
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NEWS 


Presbyterian Men Start 
Meetings Next Month 


For the second straight year, the 
men of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
will begin criss-crossing the continent 
next month to learn about their Church 
and their part in its operation. In 1956, 
as in 1955, the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men has scheduled three 
conferences—one in California, one in 
New York, and one in Illinois. 

The first of these important sessions 
this year is to be held in New York, 
N.Y., February 17-19. This is the second 
annual Eastern Area meeting and will 
include delegations from New England 
and the Central states. 

The third annual Western Area 
gathering will be held this year at San 
Francisco. For the past two years the 
conference has been at Sacramento. 
Men from the West Coast states and 
Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Utah are expected to attend. 

Chicago’s Palmer House, as usual, 
will house the eighth annual national 
meeting of the Council, March 16-18. 
Presbyterian men from the Midwest, 
Southwest, and South will consider this 
meeting as their “area” conference, 
although all sections of the country will 
be represented. 


























Young Presbyterians 
Write Driving Code 

A study of safe driving habns by a 
young people’s group has led to national 
recognition. The Westminster Fellow- 
ship of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Franklinville, New York, undertook 
a study of “The Christian and His Car.” 
In connection with this subject the 
group decided to draw up a “Creed for 
Drivers,” which has been printed by the 
Mutual Agents Association of New York 
State and publicized by the Nationwide 
Insurance Company. 

The creed reads: 

“Believing that God is the Creator 
and Father of all mankind, that Jesus 
Christ offers abundant life for all per- 
sons, and that the Holy Spirit seeks to 
guide us in all our doings; 

“We therefore believe— 

“That we have a Christian obligation 
to avoid judging other persons by the 
kinds or sizes of the cars they drive; 

“That we have a Christian duty 
always to keep control of our own 
impulses and of the great power of 
modern automobiles; 

“That we should consider other 
drivers as members of our own human 
family, and drive accordingly, with 
courtesy, consideration, and _ sincere 
remembrance of the Sixth Command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.”” 


27 














1955 One Great Hour of Sharing 
Receipts to November 30, 1955 


Giving to the One Great Hour of Sharing fund for 1955, in the first 
eleven months of the year, already shows an increase of $30,947 over 
the entire year’s receipts for 1954. This is a new high. The secretary 
for special offerings, the Reverend Arthur S. Joice, reports receipts 
(to November 30, 1955) of $1,135,339. A final report on One Great 
Hour of Sharing offerings, and those for Share Our Surplus, will appear 


at a later date. 


Receipts 


One Great Hour of Sharing offering (1955 
Share Our Surplus 


Disbursements 
Church World Service 
Resettlement program, U.S.A. 
Material relief program overseas 
Basic administration budget 


Relief Program, Europe 
Presbyterian work 
Church World Service work 
World Council refugee aid 
YMCA work 


Relief Program, Asia 
Presbyterian Mission, Korea 
Church World Service, Korea 
Korea T.B. Project 
Presbyterian program, Hong Kong 
Church World Service, Hong Kong 
Korea Amputee Project, Church World Service 
India-Pakistan 
Emergency contingent fund, Church World Service 


Arab Refugees 
Relief work through Church World Service 
Relief work through missions 


General Grants 

Korea Rehabilitation 

Refugee program in U.S.A. (resettlement) 

Share Our Surplus 

International Missionary Council, emergency 
inter-mission aid 

World Council workcamps 

Aid in Colombia 

Contingent emergency aid fund 

World Student Christian Federation 

German Protestant Relief Committee 

Expenses of offerings 

Special interchurch aid 


Unallocated funds (November 30, 1955) 


—THE EDITORS 


$1,135,339 
15,207 


$1,150,546 


25,000 


295,000 
70,000 
100,000 


4,000 
7,000 
2,500 
25,000 
3,000 
1,000 
64,378 
10,000 


24,868 


$1,150,546 








Sunshine: Answer 


To Comics in India 


It comes as a surprise to most Ameri- 
cans to learn that India has a comic- 
book problem on its hands. The gover- 
nor of Bombay recently wrote, “One of 
the foremost problems that faces us to- 
day in India . . . is providing for adoles- 
cents attractive and interesting litera- 
ture stressing the constructive, self- 
reliant, service-minded attitude.” 

Dr. G. S. Krishnayya, a fourth-gen- 
eration Indian Christian, was struck 
with the severity of the situation during 
a nine-year stint as school superintend- 
ent in Bombay. When he came to the 
United States in 1948 as education 
attache in the Embassy of India, he was 
impressed with the excellence of many 


G. S. Krishnayya 


American publications for young people, 
and determined, on returning to his 
homeland in 1951, to publish a maga- 
zine of wholesome literature for Indian 
youth. The first copy of Dr. Krishnayya’s 
magazine, entitled Sunshine, was issued 
on August 15, 1954. A_ well-written, 
well-edited publication, it includes 
stories, nonfiction articles, news, games, 
and puzzles. It has two editions: Eng- 
lish, the second language of educated 
Indians and the only one spoken in all 
provinces, and Hindi. 

Sunshine’s subtitle is “India’s World 
View Monthly for Moulding Future 
Citizens,” and an avowed purpose is 
“to serve as a bridge of understanding 
between East and West.” Dr. Krish- 
nayya is well qualified to interpret the 
United States to his countrymen 
because of long familiarity dating back 
to the 1920's when he received M.A. 
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and Ph.D degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. A short time ago Mrs. Roosevelt 
noted in a column about the Indian 


educator: “I feel, because of his under- 
Ameri- standing of the U.S., he has done a great + es ~’ =~ _ step 4 sm ge) A il W a oO W ronabi 
comic- @ deal to acquaint the young people of . YN = 
gover- India with the real America and not Lela ‘g XT RA 
Ine of with the fiction that so often is created L 
us to- by the movies.” Th Wwe THAN EVER 
idoles- Dr. Krishnayya regards the need for | te a | - : 
litera- Sunshine of such importance that he BEFORE: 
, self- has poured his life savings into the 
venture and each month contributes 
—_ half of his salary as a preparatory-school “wer 5 or sn once on eggs 
rn cw li Le ; So easy to make extra a when sonny He these 2 
ne editur of Sunshine recently spectacular never-before-seen box assortments to 
— came to this country to receive profes- Sal” over cnanethonah Gow Ghee Manon Buhens an 
oa sional advice about juvenile publishing, Oceacion Aee’t. with the three different populer 
vec and to obtain subscriptions and con- oe yo aon hasten Sea tae 
tributions to the magazine in the in- Births, etc. Each assortment sells for low price—you 
inany make up to 50¢ profit on every $1.00 you take in! 





terests of Indian-American friendship. 


Bower Hill Makes 
Brotherhood Work 


A vear ago the congregation of Bower 
Hill Community Church (Presbyterian), 
located in Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
a Pittsburgh suburb, faced a situation 
that could have proved troublesome. 
Jewish residents, newcomers to the area, 
wanted to build a temple but faced 
strong opposition. 

Although there was congregational 
feeling both ways about this develop- 
ment, the Presbyterian pastor, the 
Reverend William P. Barker, supported 
the Jewish group’s request for a build- 
ing permit. At a zoning board meeting, 
during which the matter was discussed, 
many persons spoke against the petition. 
Mr. Barker spoke for it, and said that 
Jews have the same right to have a place 
to worship God as do the members of 
other religious groups. The permit was 
granted. 

Mr. Barker followed up this at the 
next session-meeting by suggesting the 
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NEWS 


Presbyterian Colleges 
Share in Ford Grants 

Forty-two colleges affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will share 
more than seven million dollars granted 
last month by the Ford Foundation. 
This amount was part of a record five 
hundred million given by the Founda- 
tion to some four thousand colleges and 
hospitals throughout the United States. 
The money will be allocated during the 
next eighteen months to forty four-year 
colleges related to the Church through 
the Board of Christian Education and to 
two National Missions schools. 

Sums allocated for Presbyterian-re- 
lated schools ranged from $47,600 to 
$615,000 

Eight colleges affiliated with the 
Church were among 126 institutions 
whose funds from the Foundation 
included “accomplishment grants,” 
amounting to about one half of salaries 
paid last year to faculty rhembers in the 
liberal arts and sciences. These grants, 
said the Foundation, are being given to 
schools which “have led the way in their 
regions in improving the status and com- 
pensation of American college teach- 
ers.” The eight Presbyterian-related 
schools are: Centre College, Hanover 
College, Jamestown College, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Lake Forest College, 
Lindenwood College, Occidental Col- 
lege, and the College of Wooster. 

Comment from Presbyterian educa- 
tors was not long in coming. Said Dr. 
Howard Lowry, president of the College 
of Wooster and of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege Union: “This remarkable help will 


mean our colleges will be better able to 
attract and hold professors of high cali- 
ber. The problem now is to find private 
gifts to aid in increasing further faculty 
salaries and to finance construction of 
more adequate college facilities, since 
the Foundations grants may not be used 
for that purpose.” 

Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, general sec- 
retary of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, said: “We are profoundly grateful 
for this gift, the most handsome in the 
the history of American private educa- 
tion.” 

Presbyterian recipients of Foundation 
funds are part of 384 Church-related 
colleges receiving financial assistance. 
Twenty-one additional Church-affiliated 
colleges were named to receive under- 
graduate grants. A total of 615 privately 
supported colleges and universities re- 
ceived $210,000,000 from the Founda- 
tion’s record gift. The Church-related 
schools also will share in a $50,000,000 
Foundation grant made last March to 
the nation’s private colleges and uni- 
versities for the purpose of relieving 
“pressing” academic need. 

Two hundred and forty-three of the 
405 Church-related colleges benefitting 
from the gift are affiliated with Protes- 
tant denominations; 160 have Roman 
Catholic affiliation; and two are oper- 
ated largely under Jewish sponsorship. 

Among the top recipients in the Prot- 
estant group were Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, $899,800; 
Baylor University (Southern Baptist), 
Waco, Texas, $884,800; and De Pauw 
University (Methodist), Greencastle, 
Indiana, $813,200. 





Ford Grants to 


$128,300 
125,100 
125,800 
114,600 
126,300 
182,800 
320,900 
111,100 
70,600 
92.300 
208,100 
300,200 
128,100 
71.300 
103,300 
75,300 
141,700 
185,900 
545,600 
255.900 
277,800 


Alma 

Beaver 
Blackburn 
Buena Vista 
Carroll 

Centre 

Coe 

Davis and Elkins 
Dubuque 
Emporia 

Grove City 
Hanover 
Hastings 

Huron 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Jamestown 
Johnson C. Smith 
Lafayette 

Lake Forest 
Lewis and Clark 





Church Colleges 


250,000 
332,200 
148,500 
182,200 
98,400 
467,100 
75,400 
99,500 
71,700 
64,000 
232,900 
443.300 
47,600 
67,000 
98,800 
78,700 
148,700 
156,800 
615,000 
$7,368,800 


Lindenwood 
Macalester 
Marvville 

Millikin 

Missouri Valley 
Occidental 

Ozarks 

Park 

Parsons 

Rocky Mountain 
Trinity 

Tulsa 

Tusculum 
Waynesburg 
Westminster (Mo.) 
Westminster (Utah) 
Whitworth 

Wilson 

Wooster 


Total 








Merle Jones: Award 
For a Busy Man 


Merle G. Jones, energetic president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, recently took time from his travels 
around the country to receive an honor 
in his home state of Nebraska. At a 
luncheon in his honor at the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce, Merle became 
the thirty-second recipient of the local 
chapter’s Kiwanis Medal for Distin- 
guished Service. 

Recognizing the forty-six-year-old 
manufacturer's contribution to the area’s 
religious life, the citation accompanying 
the medal declared it was given “For 
Church, Community Services.” 

At the luncheon was his pastor, the 
Reverend H. Willard Lampe, of the 
First Church of Beatrice, who has fol- 
lowed with keen interest Merle’s church 
activities. During the past few years, 
President Jones has been a ruling elder, 
commissioner to the General Assembly, 
Sunday-school teacher, moderator of 
Nebraska Synod, and secretary of the 
Nebraska Council of Churches. 


Protestant Churchmen 
Witness AFL-CIO Merger 


It is sometimes alleged that Protes- 
tants are not interested in the American 
labor movement. But at the AFL-CIO 
merger convention held in New York 
last month, churchmen from many de- 
nominations gave evidence of their sup- 
port of labor. 

As the convention opened, several 
Manhattan churches, including Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, held special serv- 
ices observing unification of the two or- 
ganizations. 

Dr, Eugene Carson Blake, Presbyte- 
rian Stated Clerk and president of the 
National Council of Churches, was 
among the religious leaders who ad- 
dressed the convention. “American free- 
dom has demanded the strengthening of 
a labor movement, and the climax of its 
development is marked by this merger 
convention,” he told the delegates. 

While all the interests of labor and 
religion should be neither identical with 
nor alien from each other, Dr. Blake 
said, “On the most important issues of 
moral concern we ought always to be 
staunch allies.” 

Nearly 100 Protestant clergymen from 
the New York area participated in a 
Church-sponsored labor seminar. At a 
special religion-and-labor luncheon the 
ministers were given an opportunity for 
informal talks with labor leaders. And 
before the convention opened, sixty 
seminary students from various parts of 
the country heard addresses by labor 
leaders. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

Two hundred thirty-fifth. Rock Pres- 
byterian Church, R. D. 3, Elkton, Mary- 
land (the Reverend James A. Junker, 
pastor). 

One hundred seventy-fifth. The Pres- 
byterian Church of Frederick, Mary- 
land (the Reverend W. Merval Weaver, 
pastor). Also observed was the 130th 
anniversary of the church building and 
the 125th of the establishment of the 
church school. During the celebration 
week a new pipe organ was dedicated; 
and Mrs. Frank H. Lewis, organist and 
choir director, was honored for twenty- 
five vears of service. 

One hundred seventieth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Monongahela, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend Charles N. 
Pickell, pastor). 

One hundred fiftieth. The White Lake 
Presbyterian Church, Bethel, New York 
(the Reverend Robert Kelley, pastor). 
A part of the observance was the re- 
dedication of the sanctuary. 

One hundred thirty-fifth. First Pres- 
byterian Church, Monroe, Michigan 
(the Reverend Wilfred E. Simpson, pas- 
tor). The date was also the fifteenth 
anniversary of Mr. Simpson’s pastorate. 
During the observance a bronze histori- 
cal plaque was dedicated and erected. 

One hundred twenty-fifth. Cleves 
Presbyterian Church, Cleves, Ohio (the 
Reverend Dean R. Montgomery, pas- 
tor). 

One hundred tenth. Neelsville Pres- 
byterian Church, Germantown, Mary- 
land (the Reverend Albert W. Lenz, 
pastor). During the observance a new 
electronic organ was dedicated. 

One hundredth. The House of Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota (the Reverend Irving A. West, 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Glendale, 
Ohio (the Reverend Frank R. Elder, 
stated supply). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Moscow, Idaho (the Reverend 
Harry D. Johns, pastor). At the same 
time stained-glass windows and new 
choir robes were dedicated, 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Cecil 

Jones, pastor). The congregation 
plans to dedicate a new sanctuary, now 
under construction, next April. 

Sixtieth. The Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Atlanta Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, New York (the Rever- 
end Charles Owen, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Branch, Indiana (the Reverend 
Robert V. Gouwens, pastor). During the 
observance a new Christian education 
unit was dedicated. 
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DEDICATIONS: 

West Presbyterian Church, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware (the Reverend Albert 
Henry Kleffman, pastor), of new hymn- 
books. 

Memorial Presbyterian Church, South 
Bend, Indiana (the Reverend Stephen 
Kalabany, pastor), of a new church. 
The congregation also celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of Mr. Kalabany. 

First Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Keokuk, Iowa (the Reverend 
Bliss B. Cartwright, Jr., pastor), of new 
Westminster Fellowship Hall. 

Fourth Presbyterian Church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky (the Reverend F. D. 
Shafer, pastor), of a Christian education 
building. 

Bethany Presbyterian Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend Al- 
vin O. Carlson, pastor), of sanctuary 
appointments presented in memory of 
Mrs. Ora G. Wanless by Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Wanless of Hawarden, Iowa. 

Union Presbyterian Church, Kirk- 
wood, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Glen Knecht, pastor), of a new manse. 

Centre Presbyterian Church, Loys- 
ville, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Rich- 
ard Eyster Sigler, pastor), of the Bix- 
ler Memorial Organ, a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles W. Warner. 

Lackawanna Presbyterian Church, 
Old Forge, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end W. J. Frazer, stated supply), of 
sanctuary appointments presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Shebby in memory 
of Mrs. Shebby’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren J. Randall. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (Dr. Clifford E. 
Barbour, president), of a sixty-one-bel 
carillon. The bells were presented to 
Western by Mr. Lewis W. Hicks, a trus- 
tee of the seminary, in memory of his 
son, Mr. Wenman A. Hicks. 

Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Worth, Texas (the Reverend Jerry 
G. Walker, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Barre, 
Vermont (the Reverend T. Murdock 
Hale, pastor), of memorial church- 
lighting fixtures. The altered and reno- 
vated sanctuary was rededicated. 

First Presbyterian Church, Monte- 
sano, Washington (the Reverend Carl 
E. Wichern, pastor), of twin oil-burning 
furnaces. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Ridgedale Presbyterian Church, 
South Bend, Indiana (the Reverend 
Charles F. Bruce, pastor), for the sec- 
ond unit of the Christian education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Okanogan, 
Washington (the Reverend Robert G. 
Plagge, pastor), for a new Christian 
education building and fellowship hall. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


“BUTCH” BOLTS BANANAS 

Enjoying his tenth banana since 
breakfast is “Butch,” five-year-old gorilla 
raised from babyhood by the Reverend 
and Mrs. Albert E. Whiley, Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. missionaries in a lepro- 
sarium near Elat, Cameroun, French 
West Africa. “Butch” is in the World 
Jungle Compound at Thousand Oaks, 
California, being trained for a career on 
television. His trainers paid enough for 
him to enable the Whileys to purchase 
an electric light plant for the new hos- 
pital unit of the leprosarium. Who 
knows? Someday “Butch” may return 
to his old haunts via TV. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

@ Dr. Frank Wilson Price, Lexington, 
Virginia, a former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., has been ap- 
pointed to direct the joint foreign mis- 
sionary research programs of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and the 
Union Theological Seminary. He will 
take on his responsibilities next month. 
@ Director of the Board of Pensions’ 
Division of Welfare Agencies, John Park 
Lee of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed by the Board of National 
Missions as assistant secretary of the 
Department of City and Industrial Work 
to direct the institutional chaplaincy pro- 
gram. Mr. Lee, who began his part-time 
responsibilities early this month, coun- 
sels with eighty Presbyterian chaplains 
in general and mental hospitals and 
penal institutions throughout the coun- 
try. Since 1950 he has been director of 
the Division of Welfare Agencies, and 
will continue to serve in that capacity. 

@ Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, who for the 
past fourteen years has been an execu- 
tive of national and interdenominational 
church organizations, recently resigned 
as general secretary and director of The 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation, Inc., to become the general 
secretary of the Council of Churches of 
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Greater Kansas City with over 400 mem- 
ber-churches in Kansas and Missouri. 

@ Last month Mr. Ellsworth G. Stan- 
ton, III, formerly assistant manager of 
the Chicago office of the Presbyterian 
Distribution Service, took over the 
duties of the manager of that office. He 
succeeds Mrs. Dexter Cox, who re- 
signed. 

@ The Reverend Johnston H. Calhoun, 
former pastor of the Wilshire Crest 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles, 
California, has taken up his duties as 
minister to.students at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. He will direct the program of the 
Presbyterian Church on three campuses: 
University of Missouri, Stephens Col- 
lege, and Christian College. The student 
program at Columbia is a project of the 
Synods of Missouri U.S. and U.S.A., 
and is directed and supported jointly. 
It is closely related to the life and wor- 
ship of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Columbia (the Reverend John S. 
McMullen, pastor). 





An index of the 1955 issues, Vol. 
8 of PresByTERIAN Lire, is being 
printed for the conveniece of sub- 
scribers. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsy]l- 


vania. 











CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONTEST 

The International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor recently announced its 
fifth Christian Citizenship Award Con- 
test. Young people living in the United 
States and Canada may participate. 
There will be two divisions in the 1956 
contest, one for all youth who will be 
in the twelfth grade or below on Feb- 
ruary 6; the other for those who will 
have completed the twelfth grade but 
will not have reached their twenty-fifth 
birthday by that date. 

Winners will be determined by the 
merits of “A Letter to My Congressman” 
or, for Canadian youth, “A Letter to My 
M.P.” (not to exceed 1,000 words) on 
the subject, “I Speak for Christian Citi- 
zenship,” and a Citizenship Service 
Record of the entrant. Contests will be 
held in states and provinces. Winners 
in these areas will compete in regions, 
and the regional winner will be eligible 
for the top international awards. 

First award in each division will be 
$200 plus all expenses to Christian En- 
deavor’s Citizenship Convocation in 
Washington, D. C., next summer. Sec- 
ond award will be $100; the third, $50. 


The next runners -ip in the international 


finals in each division will receive $25 
each. 

Notification of participation must be 
sent to the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 1221 East Broad 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio, by February 
6. The letter and service record must be 
in the hands of the judges of the state 
or province where the entrant lives no 
later than March 1. Top winners will be 
announced on May 1 or shortly there- 
after. 


CHURCH RECEIVES “CONTEST” ORGAN 

First Presbyterian Church of Lake- 
wood, Colorado (the Reverend William 
M. Spence, pastor), recently came into 
possession of a Baldwin Orga-Sonic 
spinet organ. Mr. Forrest Faut, Jr., a 
member of the church, entered a con- 
test conducted by the Baldwin Com- 
pany, which permitted a potential win- 
ner to name a religious or educational 
institution as a recipient of a second or- 
gan. Writing on the theme, “Why I 
Would Like to Own a Baldwin Organ,” 
Mr. Faut won one of ten organs awarded 
and, since he had named his church as 
his choice for receiving the second or- 
gan, it was presented to the congrega- 
tion. Well over 100,000 entries were re- 
ceived by the Baldwin Company, which 
originally estimated that between 30- 
and 40,000 people would enter. Al- 
though neither Mr. nor Mrs. Faut play 
the organ, both plan to learn. They also 
hope their daughter, Peggy, two-and- 
one-half, will learn to play when she 
gets a little older. 





Mr. Faut, Pastor Spence, and Baldwin 
Piano Company representative Gene Ab- 
ernathy (left to right) watch as Mrs. Ar- 
thur Grull plays organ presented church. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





“Lease of Lite” 


= aware of his impending death 
remains much the same person he 
has always been. He may live a bit more 
intensely, but his character is not altered 
in the knowledge that the end is near. 
Always a creature of habit, man is fairly 
predictable in his behavior; he carries 
on to the last in the pattern he has ac- 
quired through experience. This under- 
lying insight runs through a new film 
from England, Lease of Life. 

When the Reverend William Thorne 
is told by his doctor that he has endo- 
carditis and less than a year to live, true 
to type he ministers to the uncomfort- 
able, strained physician. “It must be 
hard for you,” he sympathizes, realizing 
the difficult spot of one who must break 
bad news. Forgetful of self, Thorne 
seeks to be of comfort because he has 
long since chosen not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. 

As vicar to the parish of Hinton St. 
John, Mr. Thorne has ample opportu- 
nity to be of service. His parishioners 
encompass a cross-section of English 
church life: the saints and the sinners, 
the courageous and the crotchety, the 
quick and the dying. The story of their 
life, adapted from Frank Baker’s West- 
minster Press novel, Nearer to Heaven, 
makes a charming and entertaining tale. 

Robert Donat enacts the part of 
Thorne in this new English film. The 
man who once played Mr. Chips now 
looks for all the world like a clergyman 
who has read the Evensong collect ev- 
ery day for decades. With an easy nat- 
uralness he portrays the role of a cleric 
who stubbornly resists any pious stereo- 
typing. 

In one climactic scene, Thorne enters 
the pulpit to preach a special sermon to 
a congregation of prep school boys. 
Standing there a moment, his eye catches 
one impudent lad slipping a detective 
novel inside a hymnal for clandestine 
treading. Then the preacher makes a 
dramatic decision because he realizes 
that he was about to inflict the same 
kind of boring theology upon these lads 
that once he resented himself. Tearing 
his manuscript into little shreds, he be- 
gins to preach straight from the heart in 
hard-hitting, uncomplicated phrases 
without benefit of notes. It proves to be 
a sermon so simple that it had needed 
no preparation. Yet in another sense he 
had been preparing this message all his 

ife, 

No uncertain trumpet, he proclaims 
the Word forcefully as he understands 
it, assuring his youthful congregation 
that God is not a headmaster who exacts 
from them strict obedience to innumer- 
able rules. Instead, this minister under 
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Robert Donat in “Lease of Life.” 


sentence of death proclaims God as the 
giver of an abundant life that can be 
joyfully grasped. It is as clear an ex- 
position of grace versus works as we've 
heard from any pulpit. And it causes 
the schoolboy to pocket his whodunit 
and listen. 

That impolitic sermon brings fame to 
Mr. Thorne. A Sunday tabloid prints a 
garbled and sensational report of the 
service, headlining it, “Clergyman 
Questions Afterlife, Tells Youth to Kick 
Over Traces.” On the heels of such pub- 
licity comes unprecedented notoriety, 
even some success. Crowds shoulder 
their way into the little church at Hin- 
ton only to hear a scolding worthy of 
Martin Luther: “Those who came to hear 
the teaching of the Lord travestied for 
their entertainment can leave now. They 
will be disappointed.” 

The Reverend William Thorne is that 
rare character among men, a person in- 
capable of sham. His wife has the pre- 
tensions of a woman who envisions a 
more stately vicarage. His daughter has 
ambitions for a great career in music. 
His bishop is a self-important adminis- 
trator. But Thorne is just an honest and 
modest man who knows he has a great 
deal to be modest about. With less than 
a year to live, he treats each new day 
as a lease of life and lives it fully. With- 
out ever quite knowing how, he reaches 
greatness in his pastoral duties, and 
gradually comes to an understanding of 
the deathlessness of faith just when his 
own death is drawing nigh. Through 
his eye of faith we see the world anew, 
and the camera occasionally catches 
these sights with a rare artistry, Through 
his daily encounters all of us are caught 
up in a calm, restrained consideration of 
just how we might see things if we had 
only one vear left to live. —J. C. Wynn 
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By Oren Arnold 


Don’t come to me now bragging about 
your New Year’s Resolutions. Come 
around about June 1, and let me know 
how well you've kept them. 


o oO o 


And don’t ask me about mine. Mine 
are foolproof, unbreakable. I don’t make 
any. 

° ° ° 

Pastor Hall makes me conduct visitors 
on tours over our huge church each Sun- 
day, and sometimes I get carried away. 
One Sunday I “pointed-with-pride” so 
enthusiastically that a character from 
Iowa said, “You really won’t have much 
to look forward to Hereafter, will you?” 


o ° oO 


Why is it that when my wife and 


| daughters are all dressed up like a mil- 


lion dollars to go to church, I find no 
suit back from the cleaners and have to 
go in some old frowsy, wrinkled outfit 
six years old? 


In case you want to check on yourself 


| this first month of a new and promising 





year, here are the seven deadly sins as 
listed by E. Stanley Jones: politics with- 
out principle, wealth without work, 
pleasure without conscience, knowledge 
without character, business without 
morality, science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice. 


Younger brothers can be very obstrep- 
erous. Pretty, fifteen-year-old Marcia 


Kennedy happened not to be in whe 
the phone was answered by twelve 
year-old brother Butch. “I’m sorry, son, 
Butch leveled it straight, “but Drea 
boat isn’t at her dock right now.” 


oo o oO 


“Certainly education pays,” declare 
the Reverend John E. Burkhart, Pre 
byterian pastor at the University of 
Southern California. “That is, unles 
you happen to be an educator.” 


2 ° ° 


Over in California, too, they tell thaj 
the Reverend Elmer Roy’s pretty littk 
daughter stubbed her toe, said a naughty 
word, then had an offer from Elmer of 
ten cents if she'd never say that word 
again. She agreed, but next week she 
tripped over a shovel in the yard, the 
hastened in the house, and said, “Daddy, 
I've got a word that’s worth fifty cents. 


° — ° 


Our own youth pastor got a littl 
long-winded talking to the youngste 
last Sunday night, but after nearly a 
hour he suddenly stopped, smiled, ani 
asked, “What hymn shall we sing?” One 
boy called out, appropriately, “ “Revive 
Us Again.’” 

o 2 2° 

Seems there was quite a hassle dow 
at the church kitchen last Wednesda 
night. Half the ladies preparing the re 
freshments wanted rye bread in thé 
sandwiches, and half wanted who 
wheat. What they needed was somebodi 
to give in, such as husbands. 


While traveling during the holida 
we Arnolds stopped in a big city chure 
and thoroughly enjoyed the fine Pre: 
byterian sermon and _ hospitality—the 
got outside and discovered we had bee 
in the bosom of the Baptists. “We didn 
notice any difference,” mused our high 
school daughter. “I wonder if God does. 


° oO a 


Propaganda can be very influential 
For three months the ten-year-old lad 
next door to us reminded his parents 
that a new bicycle would save many 
bus fares and car trips, because of th 
errands that he could run on it. I notio 
that Santa Claus responded. But I als 
hear that Junior charges ten to twenty 
five cents for errands. 


My wife probably has the finest ce 
lection of heirloom goblets, fancy tw 
blers, mugs and such of any woman ¢ 
our street, including every mat 
from crystal to chromium. Yet most # 
our milk and water seems to be se 
in emptied cheese glasses. 


Experience may not be worth 
it costs, but I can’t seem to get it for an 
less. ‘ 
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ye a Christian these complex days 
is as difficult as ever, but we have 


declaref™f many good books which set us off in 
rt, Pres# the right direction. Here are some of un- 
ersity off usual quality. 


Power to Manage Yourself, by Harold 
Blake Walker. (Harper; $3.00.) The title 
of this excellent book doesn’t do it jus- 
tice. It suggests that this might be just 
tty littl another self-help, save-yourself pot- 
‘naughty boiler. Actually, the main emphasis is 
Elmer of not. on “manage yourself” but on 
Part of this power is self- 


5, unles 


tell thai 


“ ai? 
hat wordgg POWer. F 
veok da understanding and common sense, but 
ard. them for people who find that there is no 
, > 


management problem harder than man- 
agement of one’s self, the really impor- 
tant power is faith in God. Not “faith in 
faith,” as some would have it these days, 


“Daddy 


ty cents, 


t a littl but faith in and commitment to a living, 
oungstem# personal, powerful, and caring Being. 
early am Only the great Physician can cure guilt, 
iled, and@§ anxiety, tension, disappointment, fear, 


ng?” One 
“ ‘Revive 


and defeat. Through many human-in- 
terest stories, the author of this deeply 
personal book demonstrates that God’s 
love and his forgiveness are not Sunday 


sle dowm§ words so much as weekday realities. 


ednesda The Christian as Citizen, by John C. 
g the re Bennett. (Association Press; $1.25.) 
1 in th “Are you an atheist politically?” is the 
d who question asked by this tiny but mighty 


omebodi hook. When Christians keep aloof from 


the political arena, they thereby act as 
though they did not really believe in a 
God of justice whose will it is that men 
and nations live in peace and concord. 
ine Pres The responsible Christian seeks to trans- 
ity—theg late into concrete action “the essential 
had bees social concern which is at the heart” of 
Ve didn Christianity, says the author, who is dean 
our high§ of the faculty of Union Theological 
od does.§ Seminary in New York. In this day of 
world revolution, with more than half 
the human race changing its form of 
government, we of the West are tempted 
to believe that justice demands that 
things stay as they are. However, “Chris- 
tian citizenship in our time must involve 
more than the acceptance of conven- 
tional duties within the social order as 
it is. It must involve an active concern 
for social justice and for the freedom of 
persons.” This very much down-to-earth 
book was written less for Americans 


holida 


‘y chure 


fluential 
r-old lad 
; parents 
ve maby 
se of t 
. I notio 
jut I also 
» twenty 


inest coM™ than for Christians in Asia and Africa. 
ney Here is what Dr. Bennett believes the 
roman @@ “younger Churches” should know about 
materi the Christian faith as applied to citizen- 
t most #8 ship. We should know it, too. 


ye Se Bible Primer, by Ray Freeman Jen- 
ney. (Harper; $2.50.) This important 
book is well named. It is a primer, but 
a primer for adults who may be Biblical 
illiterates even though they are college 
@aduates. Dr, Jenney writes simply but 
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it for any 
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Weekday Realities, Not Sunday Words 


tionship.” 


early in 1955 of this Los Angeles Pres- 
byterian clergyman who could write of 
things timeless and eternal. 


should no longer be necessary to review 
a book by Dr. 
nounce its publication. Only issues of 
top priority 
today, 
too long on concerns that are not vital 
but only 
vant to the central meanings of the 
Christian faith. . . 
deep for the indispensable vitalities of 
Christian faith” 
persuasively, 
love of 
twenty-one 
emeritus of Riverside Church, 
certainly the acknowledged dean of the 
great preachers of America. The sermon 
on “The Great Christ 
Churches” 
and stretch imagination. 


never insults the reader’s intelligence. 
He has something basic to say about 
each of the sixty-six books of Scripture. 
He is not interested in “condensing” the 
Bible but “highlighting” it, stating in-a 
few clear sentences a book’s purpose, 
origin, and enduring message. This is 
not a “pony” which does all the work, 
but a key which unlocks meaning; it 
aims to help people read the Bible more 
readily and “more clearly understand its 
contents.” The fortunate owner of this 
volume will agree with Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman when he says in the foreword, 
“This Primer brings the Bible into the 
reader's range of sight so that he 
catches a vision of its wholeness. Dr. 
Jenney uses the findings of competent 
scholars, but the skeleton of scholarship 
is clothed with graceful readability.” 
Christian Love in Everyday Living, 
by Owen Hutchison. (Westminster; 
$2.00.) The thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians is usually considered the 
most beautiful in the Bible. When seen 
through the focus of this book, it also 
becomes the most deeply personal. The 
author believes that Paul’s “Hymn to 
Love” is one of our best instruments 
for applying Christian love to the spir- 
itual wounds of human life. “But at least 
in our day, it is too condensed for easy 
and direct application. It is a treasure 
map done up in a small package. It 
needs to be unwrapped, unfolded, and 
laid out so that we can see how its 
gentle and graceful lines go out into the 
various areas of personality and rela- 
This book was completed a 
short time before the untimely death 


What Is Vital in Religion, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (Harper; $3.00.) It 


Fosdick but merely an- 


should concern Christians 
he says; we have concentrated 


“secondary, peripheral, irrele- 


. Today the need is 


seen clearly, presented 
and lived devotedly. The 
Christ shines through these 
sermons of the minister 
who is 
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the world. 
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this emotion-filled novel at 
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BEACHHEAD 
AT ._DUNKIRK 


(Continued from page 19) 


off), Bob Lodwick’s sermon preparation 
was interrupted three times by _per- 
turbed individuals. The first was a man 
who was leaving his alcoholic wife be- 
cause she used his wages for wine in- 
stead of food for their children. Another 
was a woman whose husband, in a fit 
of temper, had ordered her from home. 
The third, a teen-age boy, came to 
escape an unjustified scolding from his 
father. After listening sympathetically, 
Bob helped the three to see possible 
ways and means of unraveling their 
domestic snarls. As on this Monday, 
Bob’s counsel is most frequently sought 
for difficulties arising from family dis- 
cord. Problems rooted in alcoholism, un- 
employment, and adjustment to church 
membership are also numerous. Quite 
often a perplexed person lives for a 
while at the Foyer to gain a new per- 
spective. 

According to many 
Foyer has become a haven for the 
troubled because they know that the 
staff lives among the people and shares 
their struggles and their questions. In 
keeping with the new day in missions, 
CIMADE team members make _ the 
brown-wooden barracks both _ their 
home and their base of operations. Liv- 
ing quarters at the Foyer-are cramped; 
heat is supplied by coal stoves; the walls 
and floor are rough pine—the décor by 
courtesy of a military carpenter; there’s 
running water but chemical plumbing; 
in short, the staff’s mode of living closely 
resembles that of the working-class 
neighborhood in which the barracks is 
located. A few exceptions—a Renault 
car, a telephone, and a refrigerator—are 
permitted because the work might be 
crippled without them. The automobile, 
for example, is used for taking towns- 
people to the hospital and for some of 
the young people’s expeditions. Almost 
every day there are guests for meals at 
the Foyer, and the kitchen appliances 
ease Hedy Lodwick’s cooking chores to 
allow her more time for Foyer activi- 
ties. As subtle propagandizing for mod- 
ern methods of child care and homemak- 
ing, Margaret, the Lodwick’s two-vear- 
old, is being raised as a “Dr. Spock 
baby”; and while Hedy uses regional 
foods, she is sure that meals are well- 
balanced. 

Perhaps a measure of the staff’s suc- 
cess in identifying itself as a friend of 
the community is that while the Foyer 
doors are always unlocked until late 
at night and the townspeople come in 
and out at will, there has been only 
one case of pilfering—and that by a 
transient. And the most severe punish- 
ment that can be meted out to the oc- 


observers, the 


casionai child who misbehaves at the 
Foyer is to be denied the privilege of 
coming for two or three days. 

This spirit of identification goes 
back to July, 1945, when a CIMADE 
team—Presbyterian U.S.A. fraternal 
worker Ray W. Teeuwissen and two 
young French women—came to devas- 
tated Dunkerque. They arrived a scant 
seven weeks after the Allies had retaken 
the port and before the return of most 
of the civilians, who had been evacu- 
ated inland several months earlier. “I 
cannot recall that there was a single 
house in Dunkerque that had not suf- 
fered at one time or another from May 
1940 until May 1945,” Mr. Teeuwissen 
has said. “When we arrived there, even 
the rich were in need because there was 
no electricity, no gas, no water (except 
in cisterns) .” 


ee cia 








Pastor Jacques Mundler and Bob Lodwick 
chat with parishioners after service in 


Dunkerque’s French Reformed Church, 


To expedite the townspeople’s home- 
coming, the three workers set up a relief 
center in the recently built Coudeker- 
que barracks—one of twenty similar 
CIMADE operations in the north and 
east of France. For months the towns 
people depended on the Foyer for food, 
clothing, and shelter. “What we wanted 
to bring to the townspeople before any- 
thing else was a knowledge of the love 
of God in Christ, but I doubt if we 
would have had the courage to stay 
there if the churches had not placed in 
our hands tangible tokens of that love 
as revealed through a sharing of mate 
rial goods,” Mr, Teeuwissen recalls. 

As reconstruction progressed, one by 
one the other CIMADE barracks were 
closed, and the organization's principal 
work became refugee relief and resettle 
ment as part of the World Council pro 
gram. Because Dunkerque was still hard 
pressed, the Coudekerque center was 
continued as one of the French Chureh’s 
pilot projgcts in industrial evangelism 
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With Mr. Teeuwissen at the helm, the 
Foyer gradually assumed much of its 
present character. He left in 1953 to be- 
come director of John Knox House in 
Geneva, and was succeeded by the 
Lodwicks (then only twenty-five) and, 
later, Miss Dufes. From time to time 
short-term workers from France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, England, Ireland, the 
United States, and Switzerland have 
come to help out with the activities and 
free the permanent staffers for calling 
and planning. 

There was much in Bob Lodwick’s 
background that pointed to fraternal 
work in Europe. A native of Williams- 
burg, Ohio, he was active in Westmin- 
ster Fellowship during his high-school 
and college days. At the University of 
Cincinnati, he was president of the 
YMCA Cabinet and a leader in inter- 
denominational activities. During the 
summer of 1946 (the year he was a WF 
national officer), he worked for UNRRA 
on a ship taking cattle to Poland and 
Danzig—his introduction to wartorn 
Europe. Two years later he returned as 
a member of a Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions work-camp caravan, and his ex- 
periences on a CIMADE team crystal- 
lized his leanings toward Christian serv- 
ice into a decision to become a mis- 
sionary. 

After graduation from college in 
1949, Bob entered McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. There he met Hedwig 
Mary Nabholz from Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, who was a Maryville College grad- 
uate studying to be a director of-Chris- 
tian education. They were married in 
May, 1951, upon her graduation from 
McCormick. The next fall the newly- 
weds went to First Presbyterian Church, 
Hammond, Indiana, where Bob was 
part-time assistant and Hedy D.C.E. 
For two years Bob commuted between 
Hammond and Chicago to finish study- 
ing for his B.D. and to earn a master’s 
degree in Christian education. In 
March, 1953, the Foreign Board ap- 
pointed the Lodwicks to CIMADE. In 
the late summer they went to Geneva 
for three months’ intensive preparation, 
Margaret was born shortly before they 
left Geneva iri November for Coude- 
kerque. 

The adjustment to a lowered scale 
of living and foreign customs was per- 
haps more difficult for Hedy with the 
care of a new baby added to the re- 
sponsibility of housekeeping for the 
entire Foyer staff. But Hedy says sim- 
ply, “When I see how much we are 
needed, I know I could never go back 
to a comfortable middle-class existence.” 
Adds Bob, “The more ygu realize what 
it means to people to know the Church 
cares, the more you want to share their 
lives and problems—wherever you are 
called. If you’re going to preach, you 
can't ignore human need.” 
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THE WHISPERED 
ANSWER (Continued from page 21) 


give our first attention to other things 
such as a note to a sick neighbor, a 
telephone call to lonely old Aunt Sara, 
a romp with the baby, a bow] of flowers 
for the supper table. We may learn not 
to wait “till everything else is done” to 
indulge these little whims. God teaches 
us how to live, and we breathe deeply 
in the space that gives significance to 
all our other mundane chores. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength, they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, 
and not faint.” This is the miracle, as 
countless people through the ages have 
discovered—that when we seek first the 
Kingdom of God, all the concerns of our 
little day fall into place. Our tasks are 
accomplished in due order, and as one 
housewife recently wrote, evening finds 
us not with a sense of nervous exhaus- 
tion but of quiet fulfillment. We remain 
“in grace” even in the midst of super- 
market crowds, children’s squabbles, 
hospital scares, and budget woes. 

The pity of it all is that knowing 
the answer to our need, we so often fail 
to use it. Having once grasped the value 
of these “islands” in our lives, we need 
staying power. We are weak in disci- 
pline. We are faithful for a little while 
and begin to know some of the fruits of 
the spirit—“love, joy, patience,” but a 
very busy day comes along, and we 
skip our time of solitude. Then it’s easy 
to skip again the second day. Soon a 
week has passed, and the habit is lost. 
We even forget for a while what we are 
missing—until some nagging sense of 
inadequacy or some sudden, sharp 
awakening pulls us around, and we 
know that we are starving for the bread 
of life. Then words like these from 
Thomas 4 Kempis fall on our souls like 
rain on parched and hardened ground. 

“This is that which most of all hin- 
dereth heavenly consolation, that thou 
art too slow in turning thyself unto 
prayer. For before thou dost earnestly 
supplicate me, thou seekest in the mean- 
while many comforts, and _ refreshest 
thyself in outward things. . . . But do 
thou, having now recovered breath after 
the tempest, gather strength again in 
the light of My mercies; for I am at 
hand, saith the Lord, to repair all, not 
only entirely, but also abundantly and 
in most plentiful measure.” 

Thomas 4 Kempis knew the way. And 
it is still the way for us—centering down, 
reading God’s word, being inwardly 
attentive, awaiting his guidance, seek- 
ing his will. Then only will we find 


Time for the task, 
Wisdom for the work, 
Peace for the pathway. 





SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


Should Women Be Ordained 
To The Ministry? (Continued) 


« Dayton Presbytery by a two-to-one 
vote favored ordination of women. My 
vote was negative, not because women 
lack ability, but because they are the 
only ones who can bear and properly 
[rear] children. If we had more truly 
Christian mothers who function as such, 
my work as a pastor would be effectively 
multiplied. When we tell young ladies 
they can receive ordination, we open 
another vocation to tease them away 
from the one job they alone can do... . 
Years ago women wanted the right to 
work outside the home. . . . Next they 
wanted equal pay for equal work. . . . 
Today a wife is almost compelled to be 
a wage-earner in order to support the 
family. Juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. [Individuals], 
churches, presbyteries, synods, General 
Assemblies thunder against juvenile 
delinquency, and at the same time open 
up new doors to take mother out of the 
home, .. . —H. Oscar STEVENS 
Pastor, Mt. Pleasant Church, Gettysburg, 
Ohio, and The First Church, Bradford, 

Ohio 


« Whenever I see someone. quoting pas- 
sages like I Timothy 2:12 as proof that 
women should not be ordained as min- 
isters, I always wonder what he does with 
I Timothy 2:9. Does Mr. Craig . . . go 
along with Paul in forbidding women to 
braid their hair or wear gold or pearls? 

Paul’s concern in this verse, of course, 
was against immodesty and extrava- 
gance. Now that gold and pearls (at 
least the synthetic variety) are no longer 
either immodest or extravagant, I sup- 
pose we properly overlook the literal 
words and look to other standards of 
modesty better suited to current usage. 

I look at verse 12 in exactly the same 
way. Current usage places women in 
positions of “authority” in every field 
one could mention, excepting (as of 
now) the ministry. Like the use of 
jewelry, women’s position has changed 
so radically since Paul’s time that the 
words in verse 12 seem no more uni- 
versally applicable today, taken literally, 
than are the words in verse 9... . 

I question Dr. Craig's implication that 
a seminary education would necessarily 
be wasted even on the woman who 
might fall by the matrimonial wayside. 
Twenty years is just about all the time 
anyone can give to intensive care of a 
family. Even during this period many 
of us spend several hours each week in 
church activity, hours which might have 
been greatly enriched by more training. 
Nowadays, women of forty-five or fifty, 


their children raised, find themselves 
with twenty years left either for empty, 
neurotic wastage or for vigorous, mature 
service. ... —Mrs. Mito A. MEEK 

Idana, Kansas 
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No New Year's Eve Jazz 
Radio Program Planned 


« I haven’t caught up with the actual 
announcement on page 36 of the No- 
vember 12 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 
but I understand from correspondence 
that reference is made to our having a 
“jazz” program on New Year’s Eve on 
radio. ... 

The idea of having a program featur- 
ing popular music, and culminating with 
a fifteen-minute Watch Night service, 

. Was never more than a rumor. Un- 
fortunately, it was reported in the press 
as being “in the works,” and actually 
only came to my attention after this 
press notice. . . . Not only was no pro- 
gram proposal officially approved by the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, but 
no time for such a New Year’s Eve pro- 
gram was assigned to us by any network 

. simply because we have not made 
any specific program proposal. 

... 1 can assure ... any... who were 
disturbed by this report that we are not, 
and will not be insensitive to the pro- 
prieties and the opportunities of a New 
Year’s Eve broadcast. Nor will we do 
anything that will be out of keeping 
with the tradition in many of our 
churches of giving attention within the 
last hour of the old year to our Christian 
responsibility to enter the new year in 
humble dependence upon the provi- 


dence of God. . . —S. FRANKLIN Mack 
Executive Director 

Broadcasting and Film Commission 

National Council of the Churches of 

Christ in the United States of America 

New York, New York 





On the Air 


Look Up and Live—Charles Templeton and 
Lawrence McMaster speak on youth variety 
show. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 a.m. (EsT). 


Chureh of the Air—James W. Laurie, presi- 
dent of Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas, speaker, January 8. In observance of 
Seminary Sunday, Dr. Laurie’s topic will be 
“The Beckoning Frontier.” Music by the 
Trinity University choir, CBS radio network, 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (EsT). 


Lamp unto My Feet——January 8—Milton A. 
Galamison of Brooklyn. CBS-TV network, 
10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (Est). 


Protestant Hour—January 15—Earle W. 
Crawford of Wighita Falls, Texas. January 
22—Jesse Barber of New York City. On about 
250 radio stations across America. 


Man to Man—Louis H. Evans series in East- 
erm zone. Donald G. Barnhouse series in 
Southeast zone. TV series now on 128 sta- 
tions. 


Check with local stations for time and date-— 
then publicize. act 
‘ 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 





WHEN WHIFFY DISAPPEARED 


The pen door was open, and Whiffy 

as gone. My heart started pounding, 
and I imagined all sorts of things. You 
ee, Whiffy is my pet skunk. 

I got him when he was just a baby. 
Megs, our tiger-colored cat, brought 
him home one day. No one knows where 

e found him, but into the yard she 
alked, carrying him in her mouth like 
a baby kitten. At first, I didn’t know 
shat it was. 

“What is it, Megs?” I asked. 

Megs lay the small black-and-white 

eature down and purred as though 
she'd done something big. 

Just then, Skeets, my older brother, 
ralked up. “Take it away,” he shouted, 
as though Megs had done something ter- 
ible. 

“What’s wrong with it?” I asked. 

Skeets held his nose. “Nothing right 
ow, but wait ’til it grows up!” Then he 
explained what I didn’t know about 
skunks. 

Just the same, I wanted to keep it. 

l my life I’ve loved pets and usually 
have one or two around. So, my Mom 

d Dad let me keep the baby skunk. I 
built a pen for it, fed it milk, and in a 
ew months it was nearly full-grown. 

I got to like Whiffy very much. Most 
people don’t know it, but skunks make 
ery good pets, if they don’t get excited 

d think you are going to harm them. 

Now you can see how I felt when I 
ound that Whiffy was gone. 

At first I tried to think of someone I 
fould blame for letting him out. Then I 

embered that I had forgotten to 
ighten the wooden turn-button that 
holds the door of Whiffy’s pen shut. 

“You'd better fix that turn-button, 

ppie,” my mother had told me a 
half-dozen times. But one of my faults 
s that I keep putting things off. 

Megs walked up and looked inside 
ihe pen. “Whiffy is gone,” I showed her. 
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Megs looked as if she might cry if she 
could. Megs had been a lot of help to 
me in bringing up Whiffy, and the two 
were as close as peanuts in a shell. 

For a while I didn’t know what to 
do, but then I started down the street. 
I looked in people’s yards and on their 
porches. Halfway down the block, I 
stopped, as Miss Lacey.ran out of the 
door. “Help, help,” she screamed. 
“There’s a skunk in my basement.” 

I thought, Now Whiffy’s in for it. Miss 
Lacey hasn’t any children and is very 
fussy. Besides, I rake her leaves and 
shovel her walks, so I didn’t want to get 
in wrong with her. 

I was about to offer my help when 
Mr. Himmelheimer, who lives next door, 
asked what was the matter. 

Miss Lacey told him, and he scratched 
the bald part of his head. “I don’t know 
much about skunks,” he said, “but I'll 
see what I can do.” 

Miss Lacey led the way, and Mr. Him- 
melheimer and I followed her to the 
basement. 

“He’s behind that big box,” Miss Lacey 
pointed out. 

Mr. Himmelheimer got a stick. “May- 
be we can poke him out,” he said. 

“T wouldn’t do it, if I were you,” I said. 

Mr. Himmelheimer looked at me. 
“And why not?” 

I told him what he didn’t seem to 
know about excited skunks. 

Miss Lacey stepped back and held 
onto her skirts. “The dreadful thing.” 

“Maybe we could coax him out,” 
Miss Lacey suggested, “if we knew 
what he likes to eat.” 

“Milk,” I spoke up quickly. 

Mr. Himmelheimer looked at me. 
“This boy knows a lot about skunks, 
doesn’t he?” 


Miss Lacey got a bowlful of milk and 
put it beside the box. But Whiffy 
wouldn't come out. We could see him 
behind the box with his back to the wall. 

“I'm going to call the police,” Miss 
Lacey said. 

“T think I can get him out,” I answered 
in a hurry. 

I ran home and got Megs. I put her 
beside the box and told everyone to get 
out of the basement. I got out, too. 

Ten minutes later I went back down, 
and Megs and Whiffy were licking up 
the last of the milk in the bowl. I picked 
up Whiffy, called to Megs to follow, and 
went upstairs. 

“Goodness me,” Miss Lacey cried. 
“Aren't you afraid to handle the thing?” 

I told her that Whiffy was a pet of 
mine and meant no harm to anybody. I 
promised that he would not get out 
again and walked away. 

When the three of us arrived home, I 
put Whiffy back in his pen and turned 
the latch. Megs, who was beside me, put 
her paws on the turn-button, and it 
moved. 

“Oh, now I understand,” I said. “So 
you did it.” 

“Chappie.” I turned around. Mom 
was standing in the doorway. “Time for 
supper,” she called. 

“Just a minute,” I told her, and walked 


_into the garage for the screwdriver. 


“What are you going to do?” Mom 
asked. 

I grinned. “Tighten that turn-button, 
now.” 

Mom smiled. “You seem to have 
changed your ways.” : 


After that, I kept the turn-button 
tightened, and Whiffy didn’t get out 
again. But whenever I go away, I re- 
member to put Megs in the pen with 
him. 
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JOIN THE Family Reading ub NOW AND GET 


ANY 3 


OF THE FINE BOOKS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
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LOOK AT AMERICA 

By the Editors of Look 
Here is your America in a monumenral 
pictorama never before achieved! Al- 
most 300 thrilling pictures, many in 
gorgeous color. perb text. Size is 
9” x 12”! Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE 
By Grace Nies Fletcher 
A daughter cells the inspiring true 
story of her father, a beloved minis- 
ter whose undying faith and courage 
brought hope and new life to thou- 
sands of his people. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


THE PLUMS HANG HIGH 
By Gertrude E. Finney 
A novel about a delicate English girl, 
thrust into the harsh pioneer Middle 
West, who triumphs over her fears 
and hardships to become a heroic hg- 
ure of American womanhood! 


WEW CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Larest edition! 658 illustrations, doz- 
ens of full-color “show rooms,’ 144 
period guides, room plocter, etc. Full 
how-to" imstructions for every step. 
Publisher's edition, $5.95 
Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprebensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, 
nyms, complete word origins. 


anto- 


ARCTIC DOCTOR 
By Dr. Joseph P. Moody 
The drama-packed story of a young 
doctor and wife who shared the ex- 
citement, dangers and joys of living 
among Eskimos in the windswept wil- 
derness of the North 


AMY VANDERBILT'S COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 


A completely new guide to gracious 
living im chese times . your way to 
be sure you are socially correct always, 
in all things. 700 wonderful big 
pages! Pub. edition, $5.50 


THE ANSWER 1S GOD 
By Elise Miller Davis 
The wonderful, heart-lifting biogra- 
pe of America’s beloved couple— 
ale Evans and Roy Rogers—and of 
the miracle that brought God into 
their lives. Pub. edition, $3.25. 
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444.04 na 2% . 
3-Volume Set of 


FULTON OURSLER’S 
“GREATEST” BOOKS 


© The Greatest Book Ever Written 
@ The Greatest Story Ever Told 
e The Greatest Faith Ever Known 


ULTON OuRrSLER was the most wide- 

ly read and beloved inspirational 
writer of our times. Millions of people 
cherished his books and millions more 
were devoted followers of his daily 
newspaper column. Yet even Fulton 
Oursler himself, before his untimely 
death, did not know whar greatness he 
would reach in his triumphane retelling 
of the Bible in modern language. The 
three ‘‘Greatest’’ books are now known 
as the ‘‘most important religious trilo- 
gy of all-time.”’ 
THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN is an 
— narrative detailing each inci- 
dent of the Old Testament with power- 
ful simplicity, describing each character 
in all his infamy and all his greatness. 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD is per- 
haps the most inspiring and accurate 





IMPORTANT 

Hf you select this NOTE: 
set of 

mr “Greatest we 

gee gloriously 

works. a 


a Buiticont 
n Oursler’ 
oks — yon 


set, you 
the Other 


version of the Story of Jesus ever writ- 
ten outside of the Bible itself. Simply 
and reverently, Mr. Oursler unfolds the 
story from the courtship of Joseph and 
Mary to the Resurrection. 


THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN was the 

ok Fulton Oursler mos: wanted to 
write. Its heroes are Peter, Paul and the 
handful of men to whom Jesus gave the 
Keys of Heaven ; it tells how Christiani- 
ty was brought to a waiting world. 

Even if you already own previous edi- 
tions of one or more of these books, you 
will wane this matched set for your 
home, or to give as a gift. The pub- 
lisher’s price is $10.00, but you may 
have your set, plus any one of the other 
fine books shown on this page for only 
$1.89 if you join the Family Reading 
Ciub now! 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 1-PL, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 


at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
th, a review of.the 


Club and send me, each mon 


Club’s forthcoming selection. 


T will notify you 


in advance if I do not wish to accept any ec- 


tion —at the 


coming twelve months. 


members’ 


rice of only 
ie). yo 


ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 


tions or alternates I accept. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Mr. 


The Famil 
FULTON OuRsLER’S I 


Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 


All selections are new, complete, 
tinted and well-bound. And 


3-VOLUME SET 
check one more 
box below. 
I] Amy Vonderbilt’s 
Etiquette 
(1) The Answer is God 
Arctic Doctor 
a in My Father's House 
(C) Look at America 
r) New Creative Home 
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Game offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 


Club (Canada), 105 Bond 8. 
Offer good only 
-_-_ oo 


Toronte 2, Ont. 
in U. S&S. A. and Canada. 


[-} The Plums Hang 
High 


Therndike-Bornhert 
Desk Dictionery 





If this set is chesen,] 


brings vou the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can_rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


Wheat Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for rship 
in the Family Reading Club ind the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the you purchase 
after reading the review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. Ic is #o# neces- 
sary to purchase a every month — 
you may accept as few as four each yeat. 


ks will be delivered to your do 


Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the 
for only $1.89 each— instead of 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ origina 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50 
each book you accept. In addition 
Club distributes an outstandi 
nus’’ Book free for each four sele 

u take, When the value of the 
Books is red in, you can sa 


much as of your k do 


doin Now — Send No 

If you believe in a book club 
will appeal to every c of 
family, let us introduce you to the 
ily Reading Club NOW, white y 
get your choice of ANY THRE: 
wonderful books described here 
as your FREE Membership Gift 
one as your firse Club selection 
only $1.89! Send no money, ju 
the coupon today. However, as 
usual offer may be withdrawn 
time, we urge you to act 4/ on 
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